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The reports of the week confirm the fore- 
shadowed results of the Berlin Congress in our 
last issue. Turkey has suffered more grievously 
from the diplomacy of England than from the 
armies of Russia. All attempt to maintain her 
integrity has been definitely abandoned, and it is 
not surprising that her representatives at Berlin 
indignantly and passionately protest against a dis- 
memberment far more complete than that of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Austria takes Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, and her army of 60,000 men 
is only awaiting the conclusion of the Congress 
to march in and occupy these provinces. Mon- 
tenegro and perhaps Eastern Roumelia are left 
nominally free, but, with Antivari, the southern 
part of Montenegro, declared open to the Aus- 
trian navy, the freedom of that province will 
probably be little more than nominal. Russia 
saves her national pride by securing the restora- 
tion of Bessarabia, taken from her by the Allies in 
1856. The problem of the Danube is solved by 
declaring it free to all ships except in time of war, 
and placing the territory on both sides under the 
control of Roumania, whose sovereignty is ap- 
parently guaranteed by the Powers. England 
takes the island of Cyprus, which she will doubt- 
less make a naval station corresponding to Gib- 
ralter in the west and Malta in the center. Tur- 
key is recommended to come to some agreement 
with Greece respecting the northern borders of 
the latter State, which the Congress recommends 
shall be removed northward, so as to include, 
substantially, Thesealy and Epirus. This leaves 
only Eastern Roumelia, south of the Balkan 
Mountains, to Turkey; for the status of Western 
Roumelia is still unsettled. Indeed, Greece has 
laid before the Congress a memorial showing that 
the Christian populations even along the shores of 
the sea of Marmora outnumber the Mohammedan, 
and suggesting that Constantinople should be- 
come again a Grecian city. Nor are signs of the 
dismemberment of the Turkish power east of the 
Dardanelles wanting. The Government of Turkey 
is no longer a powerful despotism, and reports 
from the interior assert that provincial governors 


obey orders from Constantinople only when they 
choose to do so. Egypt has long been ready to 
strike for independence whenever it could do so 
successfully. It would not be strange if Syria 
and Palestine should raise the standard of revolt. 
Substantially the Turk is driven from Europe. 
It would not be strange if, within a comparatively 
brief period, he should be driven even from Asia 
Minor. 


The Butler Investigating Committee have re- 
fused to comply with Mr. Sherman’s request and 
summon the witnesses by whom he has offered to 
prove that there were such violations and such 
fraud in the Feliciana parishes as to require the 
Returning Board to throw out their vote. The 
prudence of the committee is to be commended. 
It is wiser, probably, for them to meet the obloquy 
which a partial investigation must provoke than 
to stem the obloquy which would be provoked by 
a public knowledge of all the facts in the case. 
Mr. Anderson's lying has been surpassed by that 
of Mr. Webber. To adjourn the committee for ten 
days immediately after his examination in chief, 
without allowing the Republicans an opportunity 
for a thorough cross-examination, was an in- 
genious political trick; but it has been defeated 
by the palpable falsehoods of the witness, which 
require no cross-examination for their exposure. 
The only really important testimony elicited is 
that of ex-Governor Packard, who declares: *‘ I 
know of no threats or efforts of intimidation on 
the part of the commission to obtain the object of 
their visit. I have no recollection of having been 
approached by any member of the commission re- 
questing that I should withdraw from my office.” 


Notwithstanding the general quiet which took 
the place of the usual gunpowder and fire-cracker 
celebration of the Fourth, the splendid victories 
—on Thursday and Friday—of American oars- 
men at the Henley regatta on the Thames, En- 
gland, were fully as gratifying as though the day 
had been marked in the old-time American fash- 
ion. The four men whom Columbia College, of 
this city, sent over gained the only decisive vict- 
ory for the Americans, contesting the race with 
Oxford and Cambridge University crews. The 
Michigan ‘‘ Shoe-wae-cae-mettes,” who created so 
much excitement here a few weeks ago in rowing 
circles, won admiration and applause from all by 
their marvelous feats on the water, and lost the 
race for the ‘‘ Steward’s Cup” only by the unfor- 
tunate sickness and prostration of one of their 
number. This western crew, to afford the spec- 
tators an exhibition of their capacity, rowed for 
some moments at the extraordinary rate of forty- 
eight strokes a minute in the contest of the first 
day, and were so far in advance of the rival boats 
that two of the four rowed each with one hand 
only while they waved their red caps in response 
to the cheers of the crowd. The victory of the 
Columbias created great enthusiasm in this city, 
especially among Columbia College men, and Fri- 
day evening a meeting was held by the students 
and alumni of the college to arrange for a suita- 
ble welcome to the crew on their return. 


The thin end of the Disestablishment wedge, 
inserted in the Disestablishment of Ireland, is 
likely to be followed by a thicker portion of the 
same wedge in increasing agitation for Disestab- 
lishment in Seotland. The Scotch Church num- 
bers less churches and communicants than the 
two disestablishments of the Presbyterian Church 
—the Free and the United Presbyterian. The 
difference of establishment and of disestablish- 
ment in theology and polity is so slight that only 


the most skilled polemic can distinguish between 
them. To pay £300,000 a year to an institution 
to teach a form of religion which is being already 
taught more efficiently and with a larger expendi- 
ture of funds by the free offerings of its believers 
is poor political economy, and to tax those believ- 
ers for that teaching when they are voluntarily 
providing for it in other ways s poor justice. The 
motion made in Parliament for the appointment 
of a select committee to examine into the institu- 
tion of Church Establishment in Scotland has not 
been carried: but the facts brought out in the 
preliminary discussion are such that we may be 
sure this rejection is not final. This discussion 
will no doubt be followed by others more signifi- 
cant and effective. 


Democratic parsimony in Congress is working 
out its legitimate result among the Indians in 
Oregon. Captain Sperry, as it seems, with a com- 
pany of fifty men has encountered a party of 
savages near Willow Springs in that State and 
been defeated, the captain himself being killed, 
and not more than seven of his command escaping. 
This calamity is due not only to the limited mili- 
tary force at the disposal of the Western com- 
manders, but to the underlying fact that for two 
years Congress has been cutting down the appro- 
priations for these tribes of Indians until they are 
no longer able to subsist. Hitherto quiet and 
loyal, they are now driven for self-support to the 
war-path. 


A special correspondent at Pekin, China, sends 
us some additional facts respecting the famine in 
China. He writes: 


‘The Marqais of Tseng, who will replace his kinsman 
Kuo in England and France, was in to see me last evening; 
had just received a letter from his uncle, Governor of Shan- 
si. They had had no rain and the outlook was dreadful. 
Six millions are estimated already starved and frozen to 
death, for they have in most cases nothing to sell but the 
roof timbers of their poor shanties; and the whole roof 
often only buys them food for a week, and then cold and 
starvation take the whole family. Whole villages 
ulated, dogs and fowls and every living thing but crows 
and carrion birds dead. The London estimate that 
70,000,000 were perished is no exaggeration, but those 
actually waiting for death by starvation more or less 
prompt are still 10,000,000 perhaps, of whom relief will be 
too tardy to save perhaps 2,000,000, while, if the rains are 
denied in Shansi, Honan, and Shensi again this spring, 
nothing but foreign or Divine interposition will save 
10,000,000 from death. They have died like sheep, dumb 
and not opening their mouths. The few risings, where one 
or two thousand have banded together, have been put 
down with a strong hand, and the dead will be looked after 
by parties ‘going through the land,’ etc., as see Ezekiel 
xxxix.” 


The same correspondent sends us the instructive 
account which we publish on page 35, written by 
a native Chinaman. It gives some details that 
we have not seen in print. Our Indian agencies 
might learn a trick or two from the heathen 
Chinee, who steals grain from the starving, and 
then soaks the remainder in water to make it swell 
so as to equal in bulk the original amount. And 
our Western and Southern sections may learn a 
lesson from a region that has plenty of money, 
but whose people are starving by the thousand 
because they have foolishly put all the land in a 
single crop, and that one utterly unable to give 
the least assistance in a time of destitution, owing 
to a failure of breadstuffs in the neighboring 
provinces. The Chinese famine is a new and ter- 
rible count in the indictment against the opium 
traffic. 


The protest against the noise and cinders of the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway of New York city 
presented to the Grand Jury by one hundred and 
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thirty-five pbysicians and surgeons, practicing op 
or near Sixth avenue, has quickened the somewhat 
tardy efforts of the company to relieve a difficulty 
which is certainly not irremediable. Any civil en- 
gineer could have foretold the noise from a simple 
examination of the peculiar structure on Sixth 
avenue, which is materially more noisy than that 
employed in the lower part of the city, more ex- 
pensive, and more liable to get out of repair. 
The reason why it was employed we do not know. 
No public explanation has been made, and we are 
loth to believe the rumored explanation that the 
patent was imposed upon them by the owner of 
the Gilbert franchise. The company have em- 
ployed Mr. Edison to examine into the causes of 
the difficulty and to propose measures for a rem- 
edy, and he is reported to be sanguine that he can 
relieve, if not altogether overcome, it. The en- 
gines on the Ninth avenue road are comparatively 
nciseless. Why noisier locomotives, as well as a 
noisier track, were necessary on the Sixth avenue 
line is an enigma. 


Some of the smaller New England colleges are 
still living beyond their means, with the result of 
annual piteous appeals for aid in making up their 
deficiency. Dartmouth is now before the State 
Legislature with an appeal for aid out of the pub- 
lic treasury, and Williams closes the present year 
with an income of only $49,000 to meet expenses 
of $51,000. The case of the smaller colleges is 
certainly a hard one. Obligei to compete with 
the larger and wealthier schools at every point of 
equipment, they are subjected to expenses quite 
out of proportion to their limited number of 
students. They cannot be expected under the 
circumstances to become fully self-supporting in 
the common sense. They must be endowed with 
a sufficient independent capital. The desirability 
of continuing and perpetuating these old and 
honored colleges is a standing claim upon Chris- 
tian beneficence which should not be disallowed. 
But we confess to a feeling of some surprise that 
aman so committed to the principle of unsec- 
tarian uses of public funds as President Bartlett 
of Dartmouth College should be heard of as before 
a committee of the New Hampshire Legislature 
pleading for a State grant in aid of the institu- 
tion over which he presides. His argument, 
which we have read with interest, is an effective 
one, and it would carry great weight but for one 
single and insurmountable fact. The _ better 
sense of the community has settled it as a law of 
expediency that public moneys should be given to 
no institution standing upon a sectarian religious 
basis. It may be urged that Dartmouth College 
is not sectarian, and, from one point of view, it is 
not; but looking at the question broadly, it is; it 
is certainly Protestant, and we take it Evangeli- 
cal; and a gift to it as asked for could not be 
justified by those who believe that all institutions 
administered in the interest of a religious party 
should look out for themselves. 


OF CAMPING OUT. 


HERE are comparatively few who can afford 
either the time or the money for an orthodox 
camping, a genteel experience of ‘‘ roughing it’”— 
a journey to the Adirondacks, or the wilds of 
Canada, or Moosehead Lake, a guide for every 
two or three of the party, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a scientific camp. But the luxury of 
camping out is not for that reason necessarily 
ecnfined to the few. One need not go out of the 
sight of civilization to live for a day or a week in 
primitive fashion in the wilderness; and all the 
physical and moral benefits of camping out may 
be harvested at small cost of either time or money. 
The ancient Israelites went into a national 
camp-meeting once a year, and they did not even 
leave the city. They paid nothing for guides or 
tents. They built their booths of boughs on the 
tops of their houses, or in the squares of the city, 
or in the immediate vicinity of its walls. They 
turned Jerusalem itself into a great camp. It 
would be difficult to practice cemping out on the 
same principle in our own times. Jerusalem had 
no Metropolitan Railroad roaring and puffing 
through the streets day and night; no gas and 
hot and cold water in the houses; no prlsating 
life of trade and commerce. The home life of the 
Jews was tent life within permanent walls. But 
these old Jews were very sensible folk, and we 


may learn a lesson from them without exactly 
imitating their example. 

One need not travel three hundred miles to get 
into a camping ground. All that is essential is a 
place away from the immediate haunts of men. 
Any uninhabited and well-wooded hill, eight hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred feet high, is sufficient. 
New England is full of them. The Adirondacks 
themselves furnish no better camping grounds 
than the Highlands of the Hudson. And it only 
costs fifty cents to reach them ff&in New York 
City. It is an advantage to have one or two 
experienced guides to aid in the selection of 
a camping ground, the making of beds and 
the cooking of camp fare, a peculiar branch 
of the culinary art, and to do the drudgery 
ofthe camp. But this is not necessary. If one 
gentleman of the party is an experienced camper 
that is enough; the rest will find it no injury to 
follow Paul’s example for a week and *‘ labor with 
their own hands.” A tent is desirable; and one 
that will furnish shelter for three or four at night 
ean be had for from five to ten dollars; but a 
camp made of boughs will serve a very good pur- 
pose; hemlock and spruce branches will shed 
away brief rain; and on clear nights one needs no 
cover but the blue sky. The two essential things 
are plenty to eat and plenty of wraps. In the 
hottest weather in July and August the nights are 
often cool on the hill-tops; and cold sleeping chills 
all camp enthusiasm. A rubber blanket is derir- 
able, an army blanket or its equivalent is essen- 
tial, one for each person. As for food, the more 
bread and cheese and the less cake and pie the 
better. 

The moral advantages of camping out cannot 
be bad at any botel, however situated. For no 
hotel can give retirement, solitude, independence. 

Your cam) is made, and at sunset you sit down 
on the brow of the hill which serves you as a 
front yard and look off on the wide extended 
prospect below. The steamboat, which seems at 
other times such a center of bustling life, is a 
slow moving chip on the distant river. The pre- 
tentious and noisy team creeps like an insect 
across the valley. Yourown home is a mere speck, 
one of thousands of like specks scattered all over 
the plain. Everything terrestrial looks wonder- 
fully small. I will not say that you realize its 
littleness; but earth never seemed so little to you 
before. There is morally as well as scientifically 
a Copernican and a Ptolemaic theory of the uni- 
verse. We are most of us Ptolemaists. On the 
hill top you become a Copernican; the universe 
no longer revolves around your little world. It is 
astonishing how healthful a grace of humility is 
developed by looking down on the world from a 
thousand feet of elevation. High flying birds can 
never be proud. 

Then the sunrise! Oh, the glory of a sunrise seen 
from the mountain top? Reader, did you ever see 
a sunrise? You have doubtless read of them. Be- 
lieve us, no poet or painter ever did the theme just- 
ice. The sunset is more popular; but the dying day 
compares not for beauty with the dayin its birth. 
At half past three the dawn begins. The first 
peeping of early birds is heard. Six hours of 
sleep in open air are equal to eight hours in a 
chamber with closed windows in insane dread of 
‘* night air.” A dash of water from a neighboring 
spring suffices for your toilet. You sit and watch 
the world awakening. The sunlight touches with 
gold the tops of the environing hills; it creeps in 
long slanting rays down their green sides, it sends 
heralds of its coming along the valleys; it follows 
them, flooding the houses with radiant sunlight; 
it rolls the dank fogs that lie along the water 
edges into thin clouds and chases them away; 
the whole forest grows vocal with choral song; 
smoke begins to roll up from one chimney after 
another; a cloud arises from the distant city; 
here and there a solitary wagon going early with 
produce to station or dock is to be seen; at 
length, when the whole plain is radiant with sun- 
light, you look at your wateb; six o'clock !—and 
wonder at the folly that daily sleeps through the 
most glorious and inspiring hour of all the twenty- 
four. No ope knows what a day is who has not 
watched a sunrise; nor what a sunrise is who has 
not watched it from a camp eight hundred or a 
thousand feet above the sleeping valley. 

Then the rest and peace of camp life; indescrib- 
ble, ineffable. No letters to be answered; no 
manuscripts to be read; no books to be reviewed; 


no telegrams to be received; no business to be 
attended to; no door bell toring. We Americans 
need the experience of retirement. There is not 
monasticism enough in our life. It is good ocea- 
sionally to be ananchorite. We need the message 
of the mountain top, ‘* Be still and know that | 
am God.” 

We discover in camp the difference bet ween lux- 
uries and necevsities. We think we cannot live 
without bot and cold water, and a hair mattress 
on a spring bed, and two courses at breakfast, 
and three or four at dinner, and two or three 
changes of dress daily, especially for the ladies, 
and a daily newspaper, and books and magazines, 
We cainp out, and lo! we sleep on a grass covered 
rock, and know nothing of a washstand, and make 
a breakfast of bread and butter and coffee, and 
dinner of bread and meat without coffee, and 
live through a week with the same morning, after- 
noon and evening dress, and abhor newspapers, 
and leave the one or two carefully selected books 
unopened in the bag and—think. We have been 
too busy in the valley to do any thinking. He is 
a wise farmer who sometimes lets his meadow lie 
idle fora year. He isa wise man who oceasion- 
ally lets his mind :lie fallow for a week. 


INDULGENCES. 
E publish in another column an interesting 
and valuable communication from a Ro- 
man Catholic layman on the subject of Indul- 
gences. We have not insisted, as we ordinarily do, 
on his giving us his real name and address, be- 
cause we are solicitous to avoid even the appear- 
ance of denying toa Roman Catholic writer the 
opportunity to defend his faith before Protestant 
readers; we are not solicitous to defend the orig- 
inal article, for it has doubtless by this time 
passed from the recollection of our readers; but 
we desire to say a few plain words on the subject 
of Indulgences, and respecting the true grounds 
of the Protestant objections to both the theory 
and the practice of granting them. 

It is evident that the forgiveness of sin does not 
carry with it the exemption of the sinner from all 
the suffering which sin entails. Disease and death 
are not extinguished by pardon. David's child 
dies though David is forgiven. The Lord not only 
loveth whom he chasteneth, he also ‘‘ scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.”’ He imposes on 
every soul the penance which divine love sees is 
needed to purify and perfect. ‘' Made perfect 
through sufferings” is the law of all Christian 
growth. 

The Roman Catholic Church recognizes and 
emphasizes this fact. And it asserts the divine 
prerogative of the infallible church, through its 
hierarchy, to declare, if not to determine, what 
degree of suffering is needed to make the soul per- 
fect. It imposes this disciplinary suffering in the 
form of penances here. It foretells their imposi- 
tion in the form of purgatorial fires in the future 
state. Neither the penances nor the purgatorial 
fires are, properly speaking, punishment. They 
are discipline. They are neither of them for the 
enemies of God; they are both chastening for his 
children. And when a child truly repents of his 
sin and so is assured of the divine forgiveness and 
therefore of release from eternal death, the church 
has power to perceive his grace, to measure his 
spiritual needs, and to declare authoritatively bis 
exemptions, partial or complete, from disciplinary 
suffering. This is, in brief, the Roman Catholic 
theory of indulgences. It is the act of an author- 
ized church, supernaturally endowed, relieving 
the soul, or assuring it authoritatively that it is re- 
lieved from the discipline, the penance in this life 
or the purgatory in the next, necessary for its 
purification and its perfection in that holiness 
without which no one can see (tod. 

This is the theory. The practical operation of 
the theory has put thousands of souls in bondage 
to fear all their lives. It has given to unserupna- 
lous men almost despotic power over the purses 
and the consciences of the ignorant and the super- 
stitious; and our correspondent will hardly deny 
that unscrupulous men have sometimes held very 
high position in his church. It has enabled the 
priest to slur over the necessity of genuine re- 
pentance, and to emphasize the necessity for gifts 
to the church. It enabled Tetzel in the sixteenth 
century, with the acquiescence if not the absolute 
approval of the Pope, to declare blasphemously 
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‘Even if any one should (which is doubtless im- 
possible) ravish the Holy Virgin, Mother of God, 
let him pay, let him only pay largely, and it shall 
be forgiven him. Even repentance is not indis- 
pensable.” It makes possible the organization of 
a purgatorial insurance company in this nine- 
teenth century, which, for a certain annual pay- 
ment, guarantees the policy-holder masses enough 
i@ preserve his soul from purgatorial fires. The 
policies, framed and glazed, may be seen by the 
hundred in the tenement houses of New York city 
to-day. It enables the church to affix a regular 
seale of indulgences for a definite series of ser- 
viees, most of which necessitate a payment to 
the officiating priest. We quote from Liguori, a 
recognized authority in the Roman Catholic 
(hurel: 

‘He who hears mass gains an indulgence of 3800 years. 

They who say, Blessed be the holy immaculate 
and most pure conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
vain an indulgence of a hundred years. To those who say 
the Hail, Holy Queen is granted an indulgence of forty days. 
For saying the Litany of the Blessed Virgin there is an 
indulgence of two hundred days. An indulgence 
of a hundred days is granted to those who genuflect before 
the most holy sacrament; to those who kiss the cross, an 
indulgence of a year and four days; to those who bow at 
the Gloria Patri, thirty days; to those who kiss the relig- 
ious habit, five years; to priests who recite before mass, 
‘Kyo volo celebrare missum,’ ete., fifty days,” ete. 

Doubtless all this is as abhorrent to educated 
Roman Catholics as it is to Protestants. Never- 
theless we have a right to hold Romanism respon- 
sible for it, as we hold hyper-Calvinism responsible 
for the eurrent servile fear of a despotie God, 
notwithstanding the best and purest spirits in the 
Calvinistic school worship a God of infinite love. 
It may be that the members of our correspond- 
ent’s catechetical class have been so instructed 
that they will never confound indulgenee with 
forgiveness or penance with punishment. But 
theology is to be measured, not by its effect on 
the clear-headed and the well-educated, but by its 
moral influence on the ignorant and the super- 
stitious, as medicine is to be tested, not by the 
ability of a strong man to stand it, but by its 
ability to cure the sick. If, to quote our cor- 
respondent's comparison, Mr. Beecher’s congre- 
vation Were accustomed to eat fricasseed babies for 
dinner, and to quote Mr. Beecher as their author- 
ity, it would beeome him to revise his theology 
and to disavow, pretty vigorously too, the false 
interpretation given to his views by the practices 
of his hearers. 

We object, then, to the Roman Catholie theory 
of Indulgences, and still more to the practice 
which has grown up under that theory, not 
because we have to pay for them; not merely 
because our poorer neighbors have to pay for 
them; but because they produce a wide-spread im- 
pression that God’s pitying love is a quasi market- 
able article; because they treat the chastening, 
which we recognize as well as our Roman Catholic 
brethren, as though it were a penalty to be es- 
caped, not a discipline to be accepted with thank- 
fulness and joy; because in granting them men, 
always fallible and sometimes unserupulous, 
assume to measure the soul’s need and to adjust 
its educative sorrow to its strength and its future: 
because they substitute for the natural crosses of 
daily life the artificial penances of a hierarchy; 
and finally, and above all, because the system 
obscures the goodness of a Fatherly God, and his 
free- hearted, generous, complete, unmeasured and 
unmeasurable forgiveness. 


MINISTERIAL EXCHANGES. 

HE religious pewspapers of New England 
have hardly got over discussing Mr. Howe's 
radical action in exchanging pulpits with a Uni- 
versalist clergyman in Newton, Mass., before they 
are challenged to renew the discussion by the even 
more radical action of the Rev. 8S. J. Stewart, 
pastor of the Calvinistic church in Fitehburg, 
Mass., who exchanged pulpits with the Rev. J. T. 
Hewes, of the Unitarian church of the same city, 
on a recent Sunday evening. This was the first 
instance of such an exchange since the original 

separation of the so-cieties over fifty years ago. 
From their point of view the theological critics 
of such exchanges are right; the real question to 
be determined is whether their point of view is 
itself correct. If a sacred line is to be drawn 
around the pulpit, if no one is to be allowed with- 
in the holy place except he has been duly in- 


ducted into the sacred office, we do not well see 
how any better line can be drawn than one which 
includes all so-called Evangelical ministers and 
excludes all others. True, this will exelude some 
very meritorious men and include some that are 
very unmeritorious. For a man may be very 
tvangelical and very unfit to preach; and he may 
be unevangelical and edifying. Such a line will 
exclude James Freeman Clarke and Dr. Chapin, 
and it will include—but we will not be invidious. 
This is, however, an incidental but quite un- 
avoidable result of drawing lines and determining 
by them the fitness of the preacher. 

The only alternative is to obliterate all lines; 
and leave every pastor to determine by his own 
good sense who is competent to preach in his pul- 
pit. And this appears to us the safer and truer 
method. If a minister is not able to select a sub- 
stitute he had better permanently give his pulpit 
to some one more competent. If he is not able in 
fifty-one sermons to neutralize whatever defects 
may mar the single discourse of a single Unitarian 
or Universalist, he should go back to the Theolog- 
ical Seminary and begin his ministerial course 
afresh. Christianity will not lose anything if 
churches and pastors are left quite free to ex- 
ercise their own discretion in this matter. It 
would do no Protestant congregation any harm 
to hear some sermons we have heard from 
even Roman Catholic pulpits; and it would 
do no harm to any Roman Catholie congre- 
gation to hear occasionally an uncontroversial 
sermon from a Protestant fellow-Christian. We 
cannot build our walls so high or make them so 
tight as to exclude all error, if we try. We may 
therefore just as well adapt ourselves to our cir- 
cumstances, and overcome error by showing that 
we are not afraid of it. No wise pastor will invite 
a mere controversialist into his pulpit and turn it 
into a forum for a public debate; but no pastor 
need be afraid of being thought to indorse dan- 
gerous error because he invites into it one who 
has shown his capacity to cast out devils in 
Christ’s name, to whatever denomination he may 
belong. The badge does not make the man; the 
man gives character to the badge. 


NOTES. 

—We call the attention of Sunday-school teachers 
to the sermon in this week’s issue, which treats of the 
subject of the Sunday-school lesson for next Sunday; 
or at least a subject so closely allied to it as to be prac- 
tically identical witb it. 

—Last week our English correspondent gave a com- 
prehensive and suggestive review of the policy of the 
English government on the Fastern question. This 
week our well-informed German correspondent dis- 
cusses the Kastern question from a different point of 
view, and gives a very different estimate of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy. Respecting the principle which 
* Berliner” lays down—that a treaty once made can- 
not be set aside except by consent of the contracting 
parties—there can certainly be no question; but 
“ Berliner” seems to forget tbat in this case Russia, 
Germany and Austria united in entreating England 
to join with them in compelling the Turk to do jus- 
tice to her own Christian subjects; that England 
steadfastly and persistently refused; that she would 
not even enter into a conference for the purpose of 
considering whether the treaty of the past was ade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of the present; and that 
it was not until this refusal that Russia entered upon 
the war. She had no alternative unless she was will- 
ing to see thousands who were by race and by religion 
her kin suffer every conceivable injustice and indig- 
nity. Itis not Gortscbakoff, it is Lord Beaconafield, 
who is responsible for the war which has devastated 
the fair provinces of Bulgaria; not Gortschakoff, but 
Lord Beaconsfield, who is responsible for the final dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire. The refusal of 
the English government to join the other European 
powers in demanding justice of Turkey immediately 
» preceded, and in fact provoked, the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres, and led directly to the war which the Russian 
government was powerless to prevent, but could direct 
and coutrol. 

—The senes of articles which we begin in this week's 
Christian: Union on ‘*‘ Our Neighbors, the Poor,”’ is 
written by one who has had excellent opportunities 
for knowirg something concerning the lives and 
habits of thuse of whom he writes, and who has a 
genuine sympathy forthem. Just now, while agitators 
are appealing to the vanity and love of power of the 
poor, and demagogues are stirring up their prejudices 
and passious, and journalists are talking more about 
them than to them, it cannot be useless for Christian 
men and women to acquaint themselves with their 
actual condition, their real wants, and the civil and 
social conditions which make it possible to enlist 


among them such an army of revolt as struck all the 
Northern States with panic last year. Carn is his 


brother's keeper; and he owes him some further duty 
than merely to abstain from knocking him down. 


—Among the many fatalities by drowning during 
the past few weeks, hardly any is more sad than that 
which occurred on the third of July at New London, 
Ct. by which Col. Charles M. Coit of Norwich and Mr. 
David Trumbull, a recent graduate of Yale, lost their 
lives. It happewed that a little son of Col. Coit fell 
overboard from a yacht, and his father and Mr. 
Trumbull sprang after him. The child was rescued, 
but before the boat could be brought around both 
the gentlemen were drowned. Col. Coit commanded 
the Fighth Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers dur- 
ing the war; was ex-Postmaster at Norwich, and a 
well-known citizen. rie Was about forty years of age. 
Trumbull was twenty-five years old, and would have 
graduated in 1880 from Yale Theological School. He 
was a sou of Rev. David Trumbull, of Valparaiso, 
Chili, and a young man of rare promise. To his class- 
mates and a large circle of friends his death comes as 
a persoual bereavement: 

—The Londou “Spectator,” in announcing Mr. 
Bryant's death, expresses surprise at the “ almost 
rarefied refinement in which, oddly enough, Amer- 
ican literature seems to surpass even the literature of 
the Old World.” This, of course, leaves us to infer 
that it regards Americans in general as a vulgar lot. 
Perhaps the notorious delicacy of the British public 
has had the opposite effect in producing poets of the 
Swinburne and Rossetti school, but these contrary 
workings of public sentiment are very curious. 
Again, the “Saturday Review” finds American au- 
thors in general * persistently and perversely moral,” 
but it seldom misses an opportunity to denounce 
French literature for its persistent and perverse im- 
morality. Of course the obvious lesson of all this is 
that English books and papers alone are of couspicu- 
ous and altogether unexceptionable morality. 


—We learn, with deep regret, of the death of 
Mr. Geo. 8. Appleton, of the firm of D. Appleton & 
Co., of this city. There are few houses who possess a 
larger circle of personal friends; few that have done 
more for the education of the country; and the death 
will be felt with sympathetic sorrow by thousands 
who never knew the deceased, save as one of Ameri- 
ca’s great teachers. 

—To call in women to do a work which no man 
could be found brave enough to dare afforded a fair 
test of woman’s courage, but not of her capacity; 
and the demise of the Chicago “ Post,” drowned in 
debt, is not derogatory to Miss Willard who at- 
tempted, too late, to rescue it. Our correspondent, 
who knows thoroughly the interior history of the 
paper, tells the story in another column. 

—The * Christian Times,” of England, organ of the 
Ritualistic party, affords un interesting example of 
the amenities of religious journalism, and the pecu- 
liar reverence of Ritualists for ecclesiastical authori- 
ty, in the following bon mot of the editor, appended 
as a poetical note to a rhyming eulogy of the Church 
of England, glorious in its Augustine and his vinety- 
three successors in the Archbishopric : 

“ And we wish the %3d one 
Would take his staff in hand, 
And pass away to Jericho, 
Peru, or Newfoundland, 

And with him take his cousins, 
The children of his aunts, 
Nor leave behind him Stanley, 

Or Parry, or Penzance.—Eb.” 

—Among the deaths of the past week we note that 
of the Rev. John Dowling, D. D., the eminent Baptist 
clergyman and author. Dr. Dowling was an English- 
man by birth, having been born in Sussex, May 12, 
1807. Though belonging to a Church of England 
family be joined at the age of seventeen the Bapfist 
communion, aud in 1882 having removed to this coun- 
try was ordained asa minister. His longest pastorate 
was in the Berean Baptist Church of this city. He is 
best known by his “ History of Romanism,”’ which 
was published in 1846. 

—The Rev. W. CC. McCune makes a “ categorical 
denial of certain statements’’ in the reports of the 
proceedings of the Geveral Assembly which he holds 
“are highly injurious and wholly untrue.”” These 
allegations, as quoted by him, are in brief: first, * that 
he has said that creeds and confessions of faith are sin- 
ful;’’ second, that he teaches “that Presbyterian and 
other Evangelical ministers may belong at the same 
time to two different ecclesiastical denominations, an- 
tagonistic in their principles, and subscribe allegiance 
to both; and, third, that the Bible according to his 
teaching is a fallible book. These allegations he repu- 
diates with emphasis. With regard to the first he says 
* lam opposed to all sectarianisms in creeds. But such 
a creed as the “ Basis of the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance” or the Declaration of Faith” adopted by 
the Congregational Council in Boston in 1865 meets 
my cordial approval."’ As to the second he says: “I 
hold, and have ever held, that to subscmbe allegiance 
to antagonistic principles would be shockingly cor- 
rupt.”” Upon the third point he makes the following 
declaration: ‘“ This implication is utterly and abso- 
lutely untrue. And itis scarcely credible that a Chris- 
tian minister would make a statement so dreadfully 
injurious and so utterly untrue."’ While we have not 
before published any of these misrepresentations of 
Mr. McCune’s position we willingly give currency to 
his own statement, as an act of fairness to a man who 
has not, as it seems, been treated with conspicuous 
liberality. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—An inquiring friend desired to know the origin and 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Bohemian.” Not knowing, we 
1 ooked in Bartlett’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,” the 
necessary supplement to the indispeusable Webster; the 
interpreter of the American dialect—in which we often 
look and from which we rarely, if ever, turn away dis- 
appointed—but ‘‘ Bohemian” was pot there. So we 
wrote to the author, and he gives us the following 


reply: 
PROVIDENCE, June 25, 1878. 

MY DEAR §1R,—I have yours of June 18th, asking informa- 
tion regarding the origin of the term “ Bohemian.” 

I do not find the term in any English Dictionary or Provin- 
cial Glossary in the sense now so commonly applied to 
attachés of a newspaper; and finding it used in England and 
France in the same sense, did not think it a proper word for 
my Dictionary of Americanisms. 

In Engtand, France, and possibly in other parts of Europe, 
gypsies are called Bohemians, as large numbers are found in 
Bohemia. Hence the term was applied to vagrants, and to 
persons without a fixed dwelling-place, who led a wandering 
or vagrant life. Connected with large newspaper establish- 
ments, beside editors and assistant editors, are many who are 
employed on outside duties, as reporters, interviewers, travel- 
ing correspondents, etc. ; itis the persons thus employed who 
are now known as Bohemians. a term, I rather think, which 
they may have assumed themselves. 

Nares, in his glossary, has “ Bohemian—Tartar,”’ which he 
describes as “ perhaps a gypsy: or, a mere wild appellation to 
ridicule the appearance of Simple in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Act iv., sc.5."" Asthe French call gypsies Bohe- 
mians, and the Germans Turtars and Zigens, Nares thinks the 
term may have been thus compounded. 

Halliwell and Wright, in their respective glossaries, quote 
from Nares, but add nothing of their own. 

[am sorry that lam unable to suggest a better etymology 
of the term. Yours very respectfully, 

JouN R. BARTLETT. 

—A correspondent sends us the followi: g curi us inter- 
pretation of Epbesians i., 10: *‘ That in the dispensation 
of the fullness of times be might gather t gether in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in beavea and which 
are en earth; even in him:” 

The sixth verse of the third chapter we may regard as a 
repetition or explanation of the tenth verse of the first chap- 
ter. By “things in heaven" we may understand the Jews, who 
had been “ blessed with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ ;"* having also had * Moses and the prophets” 
in former ages: by “* things on earth” the Gentile nations, who, 
until the introduction of the Gospel dispensation, had been 
comparatively without the knowledge of God. But now the 
keye which Christ gave to Peter bad been turned; the gates 
of the kingdom of heaven bad been thrown open to the 
world: the Gospel had been preached, first to the Jews, who 
as a nation bad putit from them; the aposties had turned to 
the Gentiles, and these Ephesian saints to wtom Paul was 
writing had been “ raised up” and made to sit together with 
the Jews in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, the middie wali 
of partition having been broken down. They were no longer 
“strangers and foreigners,” but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God. 

We have only to say that this interpretation minifies, 
not magnifies, the grace of God; it makes the promise 
of God less than it seems, not greater. We prefer to 
coufess ignorance rather than to interpret the Bible by 
reducing the grace of God, whose Scripture horizon lies 
beyond our sight, to one the limits of which we can so 
easily see. 

—Will you please reply to these questions in the Christian 
Union, and oblige your readers: 

First. When so many different meanings are derived from 
a passage of Scripture by men equally sincere, is it reasona- 
ble to suppose that our Lord would continue to leave the 
meaning of his Word thus obscure and uncertain ? 

Second. If “God is the Word, and the Word is God,” ac- 
cording to the apostie John, is it unreasonable to suppose 
that the second coming of the Lord foretold in the Gospels 
means the second coming of the Word, or the unfolding of 
the true meaning and interest of the Bible upon which 
Christians so widely differ? 

Third. Does Emanuel Swedenborg teach that the second 
coming of the Lord is not in person, but in the Word, and 
that the Lord instructed him as to the true meaning of the 
W ord, and commanded him to publish it to the world? 

Fourth. Is the illustration of the Word through Sweden- 
borg more wonderful than the inspiration of the Word 
through the prophets? 

Fifth. Did Swedenborg maintain through a long life the 
character of a perfectly truthful man, of vast intellect and 
unequal learning, and did his intimate friends ever discover 
any evidences of an unsound mind? 

1. Parts of the Bible are perfectly plain, so that the 
simplest can understand them; parts are profound and 
stimulate the highest intellects to their highest exercise. 
Some of the teachings are given for the practical guid- 
ance of men in their daily life; others are thrown out as 
enigmas, not to be immediately understood, but to serve 
as problems by the study of which the heart and under- 
standing will be quickened. The object of the Bible is 
the development of man; and this is often accomplished 
better by difficult problems than by a simple statement 
of simple truths. The world has learned more of the 
true nature of God by a study of the mystery of the 
Trinity than it could ever have learned by any simple 
and catechetical statement of the whole truth, even if 
such a statement were possible. 2. The ** Word,” as 
used by John, does not mean the Bible, but God as re- 
vealed, made known, as an idea is made known by a 
word. His declaration is simply that the Messiah was 
that God with whose manifestations the Jews were al- 
ready familiar in their history; God as revealed had 
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become incarnate. 8. The Second Advent, according 
to Emanuel Swedenborg, has already taken place; the 
prophecies of that coming he interprets spiritually; and 
their fulfillment, according to him, includes the new 
and spiritual interpretation of the Word which was char- 
acteristic of his teaching. 4., 5. Wereyard Swedenborg 
as a devout and learned philosopher, possessing in a 
measure the guidance of the Divine Spirit, as do al] who 
sincerely seek it; but not as an infallibly inspired 
prophet. Much of his teaching has been taken in later 
times by those who are entirely unconscious of their in- 
debtedness to him; but much of his interpretation of 
the Bible and his supposed revelations from the other 
world we are not able to accept. 

—Can the Christian Union throw any light on the reason 
why the learned have agreed in ascribing the first ten chap- 
ters of the Bible to Moses, when it would seem that Noah or 
one of his sons was the only person competent to testify to 
the history and the various gerealogies contained therein 

The best scholars regard Moses as the editor rather 
than the author of the book of Genesis; that is, they see 
reason in its structure to believe that he composed it 
from materials either traditional or written, or both, 
that had come down to him from an earlier age. It is 
very possible that some of these materials may have 
come from Noah; all this is conjecture, however. But 
from the earliest ages the first five books of the Bible 
have borne the name of Moses; and this fact affords a 
presumption that he was the one who embodied the his- 
tory therein contained in substantial.y its present form. 

—Last Sunday evening a clergyman preached in a Presby- 
terian church from the words, “ Prepare to meet thy God,”’ 
being a mutilated sentence from Amos, iv., 12. The sermon 
was av akening, well delivered and orthodox, and so far com- 
mendable. The sense of the passage in the Bible was totally 
ignored, for it in no way relates to the day of judgment or 
to the hour of death, and these were the express and positive 
constructions he placed upon it. The verse reads: “ Therefore 
thus will Ido unto thee, O Israel: and because I will do this 
unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, O Israel."" In my view f 
this is a military phrase.a challenge to come out to battle, 
and a threat implied as if the Lord would attack them imme- 
diately for their incorrigibility, and show how little the 
Israelites’ gods will avail against the unconquerable Lord of 
Hosts. If Iam correct in my view, please say how far the 
ethics of the pulpit warrant such a pious perversion of the 
meaning of a passage of Holy Writ. 

It can never be right intentionally to use a text of 
Scripture in a sense different from that which it prop- 
erly bears, in order to support a doctrine, however 
sound the doctrine may be. But it is not illegitimate 
to use a text as a motto suggesting the theme, even if 
it does not directly support the doctrine of the sermon. 
In this case it would be easy, by a simple intrvuduc’i n, 
to connect the sermon which our correspondent de- 
scribes with the text chosen by the minister, without 
any impropriety, and without really weakening the 
force of the discourse. 

—Can any of your readers give the date of the death 
of Lewis Edson, the author of “ Lenox,” “ Bridgewater,”’ 
“ Greenfield,”” &c., who was born in Bridgewater, Mass., in 
1748 and who is remembered by two persons who have lived 
in New York City as late as 15307 


OUR NEIGHBORS—THE POOR. 
By a City JOURNALIST. 
1—WHERE THEY LIVE. 

T is a familiar saying, one of Rabelais’s, I be- 

lieve, and so familiar that we sometimes miss 
its meaning, that, ‘‘ One half of the world know- 
eth not how the other half liveth.” Especially is it 
true of communities like New York, where society 
is marked by sharp distinctions of poverty and 
wealth, and where the poor, represented by those 
who dwell in tenements, make up even more than 
one half of the population. Between them and 
the householding class there is a great gulf tixed 
—the gulf of unacquaintance, if not of positive 
antagonism. Measured by actual distance the 
gulf may not be very wide. Between Mr. Money- 
love’s mansion on Fifth Avenue and Flaherty’s 
Barracks on the Tenth only five blocks intervene. 
But the social space is, so to speak, immeasurable. 
If the five hundred people who swarm in the Bar- 
racks will let Mr. Moneylove alone, keep out of 
his sight, hew his wood and draw his water, it is 
all he asks. The question of responsibility, if it 
occurs to him at all, is settled by an annual dona- 
tion of $10, $20 or $100 to the City Mission. 

Now, it is hardly likely that Mr. Moneylove 
reads the Christian Union; and yet I have no 
doubt that there are a great many of its readers 
in New York, and surely outside of the city, who 
have no very clear idea of New York tenement-house 
life. And it is for their benefit that I propose in 
a few articles sketching some of the phases of 
poverty which make up our dark environment. 
To be sure, the subject has been often illuminated. 
Every local tragedy brings out in dark relief some 


of its distressing aspects. But so long as igno- | 
rance and indifference about it exist so long there 
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is room for more illumination. And it may be 
that some of these statements will suggest a means 
of relief, or at any rate stir us up to a deeper in- 
terest in our suffering fellow-creatures. 

Every one who is femiliar with New York 
knows that this environment of squalor and 
misery does not lie far away from the center. 
People who have come once or twice to New 
York and taken in only Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues, with Broadway and some of the lateral 
streets, may have escaped seeing it. Their recol- 
lection of the city does not go beyond Stewart's and 
Arnold’s stores, a few of the finer public buildings, 
some of the hotels, the Catholic Cathedral, and 
perhaps Dr. John Hall’s or Dr. Tyng’s chureh, 
with a sample row of brown stone houses in West 
50th or 57th Street, and the Central Park. ‘To 
their minds everything is bright, wholesome and 
clean. They will be surprised, no doubt, to learn 
this fact: that the dwellings of the better class in 
New York might be gathered into an area not 
much greater than two square miles; and that be- 
bind this district on all sides is a frowning back- 
ground of poverty, misery and vice. 

A still wore startling fact is this: that not only 
does the environment lie so near the center, but 
it is rapidly closing in upon the center. In that 
weird story, ‘“The Iron Sbroud,” we read of a prison 
chamber with contracting walls which closed in 
upon their wretched victim and crushed him in 
their cruel grasp. Not less remorselessly are the 
walls of tenement-house life contracting around 
the better portion of New York, or so much of it 
ut least as may be saved from trade. Even it 
there were no positive indications of this fact it 
might be judged from analogy. Forty years ago 
there was no more elegant part of the town than 
Prince, Houston, Bleecker, Amity and Fourth 
streets, west of Broadway. But its glory has 
long since departed. The houses in which the 
Gallatins, the Posts, the Richards, the Neilsons, 
and the Kings once lived are to-day filled with Irish, 
Germans, Italians and French, two families on 
every floor. When Mortimer Livingston and 
Washington Coster built the Depau Row in 
Bleecker street, between Sullivan and Thompson, 
there was nothing in the city more sumptuvus 
and aristocratic. But the builders died and their 
heirs moved up town, and the property became a 
prey to the five hundred foreigners who now live 
in it. Twenty years is quite long enough in New 
York to make and unmake any neighborhood. It 
is not longer ago than that that West Fourteenth 
street was acenter of fashion. This has escaped 
the tenements, it is true, but only to be swallowed 
up by shops. Go to London and you will find 
such places as Cavendish, Berkeley and Girosvenor 
Squares, built one hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years ago, still retaining their eligibility. In 
Paris houses in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, 
the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs and other 
streets in the same locality, built in the time of 
Louis XI1V., are even now considered desirable 
residences. But in New York the palace of to-day 
is the tenement of to-morrow. Twenty yeurs hence 
there may not be any distinctively fashionable 
quarter, nor, for that matter, any eligible resi- 
dences at all, below the Central Park. And it is 
in view of this probability, of an ultimate occu- 
pation of New York by its present environment, 
that it becomes all the more essential to look into 
the matter at the present time. 

To discover the worst phases of squalor and 
degradation in New York one must leave the 
streets. The long rows of tenements, wherever 
you find them, present in the front a seemingly 
respectable appearance. A person walking cas- 
ually through any of our tenement thoroughfares, 
seeing only the fronts, would hardly be impres-ed 
with the horrors of the system. He might think 
that New York had no slams at all. But 
it is behind these fronts that the slums 
are concealed. Plunge into any one of these al- 
leys: it is dark, and a stream of filthy water 
trickles under your feet; at the further end, or 
what you suppose to be the further end, glimmers 
a light; between you and the light, however, in- 
tervene three or four stone steps, which the dark- 
ness does not permit you to see and up which you 
stumble with a sudden conviction of the total de- 
pravity of inanimate things. Then you emerge 
into acourt. Not until now do you get a notion 
of what tenement-house life really is. The court 
is narrow and gloomy, shut in on the front by the 
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tenement through which you have just come, and 
on the back by a rear building quite as high and 
a good deal more squalid. It reeks with filth and 
abounds in poisonous smells. Up above, from 
house to house, stretches a network of clothes 
lines. At your side a woman is drawing water 
from the common hydrant. Go into the rear 
house and feel your way throngh the long dark 
hall and up the darker stairs. As you go up you 
will catch glimpses of home life through the 
transom lights over the doors. Knock at one of 
the doors and say you would like to look at the 
apartments. You will probably find three rooms: 
one in front, dimly lighted from the narrow court, 
behind it two that are dark and absolutely with- 
out ventilation, the one opening out of the other. 
You ask, How many are there in the family? and 
the woman tells you eleven: her husband, herself, 
five boys and four girls. You stare at her in be- 
wilderment. How in the world do they live? 
Well, the four girls occupy the farther room, the 
father and mother and two smallest children the 
middle one, and the three elder boys have a bed 
in the front. This, when you have carried your 
investigations further, and learned more about the 
life of the poor, you will find to be, except perhaps 
for the size of the family, not an extraordinary 
arrangement, and infinitely more tolerable than 
those frequent instances where such a suite of 
rooms is used by two separate families, or where 
girls and boys, men and women, occupy the one 
room. Upon the demoralizing tendency of this 
way of life I shall not just now speak. Indeed, it 
is so obvious that it hardly needs to be spoken of. 
To no other single cause, except perhaps drink, is 
the misery of the poor of New York more directly 
traceable than to the tenement house system it- 
self. 

It is up these alleys and in these courts that 
crime lurks. Into some of them it would not be 
safe for you to go unattended by an officer. And 
side by side with vice and crime and thriftless- 
ness dwells honest poverty. You cannot say of 
any section in the city, thie ie the distinctively 
dangerous part; here is where the thriftless live; 
or, in this neighborhood are the deserving poor. 
Not infrequently indeed the same roof covers 
them all. It is the terrible misfortune of the 
worthy poor that their poverty exposes them to 
such close and oftentimes fatal association with 
the idle, the dissolute, and the vicious. 


JULY. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


OW comes the sudden Summer, 
The beautiful flerce Summer, 
Out of the tangled roses 
And wilding berry-vines; 
We mocked and called ber sleeping 
We quail at her outleaping; 
Lo! through the jungle-roses 
An eye that burning shines. 


Come, Night, O Night, the charmer, 
With thy soft breath disarm her; 
O Morning, stay thy music, 
Wake not the leopardess. 
On all winds gently blowing 
Play airs like waters flowing, 
And bind in snare of slumber 
Her fearful loveliness. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
TO AN ASPIRING AUTHOR. 
To “Laicus” of the Christian Union. 

I have been so greatly pleased with and instructed by 
the delightful letters which have appeared in the Christian 
Union over the signature of “ Laicus " that I make bold 
to write you upon a subject which engrosses the greater 
part of my thoughts. I have been expecting to find some 
hints upon the absorbing topic of authorship. Will you 
not give us a paper upon this subject ! for I cannot expect 
you to answer my queries by mail, for doubtless these 
questions perplex many minds beside mine. 

How is one, possessing the ability to write, to secure an 
entrance as a worker in the literary field? Is money 
always necessary in order to have a book printed? Must 
one possessing the qualifications of a writer, with long- 
ings which cannot be quenched, be obliged to cease 
in the work because obstacles too great to overcome ob- 
struct the path? Cannot women succeed as well as men ? 
Have those who stand high in literature attained their 
present eminence simply by genius and talent‘ Or is not 
influence also necessary / What plans would you advise 
one to take to secure admittance into the charmed field ? 
I am well aware that authorship is not pecuniarily profit- 
able, but does the publication of a book in no case return 
more to the author than the outlay of getting it into print ? 

If I do not affright you by the multiplicity of these 
questions, I hope that you will give a paper upon this 
topic. iknow a case where one has spent years and years 


of unsuccessful labor, but spent it in vain; moments and 
hours which, looking at the result as a whole, appear ut- 
terly wasted. This one, with all the glow and enthusiasm 
of inspiration, commits her thoughts to paper ; but is un- 
successful again and again. She has written a book, which 
has been accepted and favorably commented upon; but 
the acceptance obliges her to pay cost of publication, or of 
stereotyping. In no case can she find a publisher willing 
to undertake the publication of her MS. upon its own 
merits. Can it be that her MS. is deficient in literary 
merit, or is no book printed without payment upon the 
author’s part! She is utterly unable to do this, nor can 
she see that the coming years will help her. 

In the above case poverty alone appears to be the bar- 
rier; and, after years and years of unsuccessful labor, hope 
—that incentive in all pursuits—is almost lost. 

I do not cite this individual case for itself alone; but I 
well know that there are scores of souls just so situated to 
whom experienced advice would be highly valuable. It 
was the hope that you could be prevailed upon to 
give a letter to amateurs in the literary life which prompt- 
ed this letter. I have not the slightest doubt that such a 
paper would be hailed with delight by hundreds of your 
readers. ; A. A. 

HIS letter unquestionably represents a very 

common experience. ‘* Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick” is a more common experience 
among young authors than any other class of 
laborers. And for this fact there is no remedy. 
It is so, must be so, and is likely to be more so 
rather than less. It has been the common experi- 
ence even of the greatest authors, the Goldsmiths 
and the Poes; and yet more the experience of 
those those who, possessing some individual mer- 
its, lack some one of the essenflal qualifications 
for commercial success with the pen. 

The inherent difficulty lies in the fact that the 
supply is greater than the demand. America is 
full of persons who ‘‘ with all the glowand enthu- 
siasm of inspiration” commit their thoughts to 
paper. Every village contains them. Every 
grammar school graduates them. Every editor is 
overwhelmed with their productions. If he is a 
competent editor he examines them all carefully 
and patiently. He treats the writers with respect 
and courtesy. He cannot serve as their instructor 
though often asked to do so; but he sincerely 
sympathizes with their ambition, and wishes that 
their abilities were commensurate with their as- 
pirations. He often finds talent and sometimes 
genius in these productions from unknown au- 
thors. He occasionally finds a practicable and 
valuable contributor. He more generally finds 
them unthrashed wheat, with so much straw and 
so little grain that they will make but very poor 
bread. He cannot thrash out another person’s 
harvesting; he has all he can do to thrash his 
own. And so every week he sends back a score of 
manuscripts with ‘‘ regrets; among them some, at 
least, that show the marks of a real though un- 
trained ability. 

Nor is the rejection of a manuscript always an 
indication that it lacks any needed quality. The 
editor is compelled to reject many first-class arti- 
cles simply because his space is limited and his 
material is not. To refuse to publish an article 
that is in every way worthy of publication is the 
severest cross of the editorial life. But what 
shall he do? There is rarely a week that he does 
not leave waiting for future issues more first-rate 
articles than his columns give room for in the 
current is-ue. This is the common experience of 
all first-class prosperous papers. In consequence 
not a little is sometimes necessarily rejected 
which is just as good av some that is published. 

Our book ‘publishers are similarly overwhelmed 
with manuscripts. Harpers, Scribners, St. Nich- 
olas, probably have matter enough in hand, ac- 
cepted and paid for, to carry on those magazines 
respectively for one or two years, and as much 
more not accepted but asking acceptance. The 
publishers cannot publish more than the public 
will bony and pay for. They cannot overstock the 
market without the risk of personal bankruptcy. 
But, if they were to publish all that is good, the 
market would be very speedily overstocked. It is 
a very serious question whether it is not over- 
stocked already. 

As a rule the publishers are very slow in taking 
risks; and every new book by an unknown author 
is a very decided risk. It is not enough that it is 
as good as the average; it must be better than the 
average; a great deal better than the average. 
Mrs. Wood probably finds no difficulty in securing 
a publisher, because she has a constituency. 
There are several thousands of people in this 
country who are ready to buy and read anything 


that Mrs. Wood writes. But there is no such 
constituency waiting for the new novel of the 
novice. The publisher must find the constitu- 
ency, must almost create it; and he will not ven- 
ture to do this except for a writer of sterling and 
pronounced ability. 

Publishers have three methods of dealing with 
authors. Sometimes they buy the manuscript 
outright, pay the author, and make what they 
can out of it. This, so far as our experience goes, 
is rarely done. Sometimes they publish the book, 
pay all the expenses, and give the author a royalty 
on all sales, which usually ranges from five to ten 
per cent. on the retail price of every copy sold. 
This is the most common method with authors 
already known to the public. Sometimes they 
print the book for the author; he pays all the ex- 
penses, and takes all the profits. Generally 
publishers know better than the authors the mar- 
ket value of literary wares, and if a publisher is 
not willing to risk his capital it is not wise for the 
author to do so, unless he can afford the expensive 
luxury of publishing a book for the fun of it. 

The moral of the whole matter then is this: 
literary life, like every other form of life, exists in 
superabundance; in the battle for existence there 
is only a survival of the fittest, not always even 
of that, for editors and publishers are not infalli- 
ble. The only hope for an aspiring author is to 
make himself supreme. ‘There is room at the top, 
but the ranks of mediocrity are overcrowded, and 
they are more and more crowded every year. It 
is true that some very mediocre writers find 
publishers; but this is because they supply an 
existing demand, and the publishers’ test of litera- 
ture is the test of the market; it cannot be other- 
wise. To make one’s self supreme as an author 
necessitates peculiar native capacity, long train- 
ing, and many bitter disappointments. Some- 
thing respecting the qualities needed for such 
supremacy, something respecting the training to 
develop them, I will leave for another week. 

Yours, ete. LAIcUS. 


THE CONGRESS AND GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE Congress of Berlin will rank with the Con- 

gress of Vienna in the dignity of its members 
and the importance of its decisions. Every Power 
participating in the Congress will be represented 
by its Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Prime 
Ministers or Chancellors of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia, will give additional 
honor and weigkt to this grand Council of States. 
Like the Congress of Vienna, this of Berlin will 
mark.a new departure in the public law of Europe, 
and a new ordering of its political geography. 
Happily the pacifie work of the Congress is more 
than half assured by the very terms in which the 
Congress was convened, since every one of the 
Powers ‘‘agrees to the free discussion of the 
whole of the Treaty of San Stefano.” This agree- 
ment secures in advance a momentous principle of 
the Law of Nations, which was endangered by 
the arbitrary action of Russia. In 1870, taking 
advantage of the disturbed state of Europe, Rus- 
sia repudiated the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris (1856) concerning the Black Sea—to which 
she had solemnly assented—and violated the pro- 
vision of the treaty for mediation in any difficulty 
which might arise under it. In 1871, the Powers 
which had signed the Treaty of Paris, at a con- 
ference in London, declared that ‘‘ it is an essen- 
tial principle of the Law of Nations that no 
power can release itself from the engagements of 
a treaty, nor modify any of its stipulations, save 
with the assent of the contracting parties, by 
means of an amicable understanding.” Russia 
signed this declaration, though she knew it was 
intended as a rebuke to herself. But, having 
again disregarded the Treaty of Paris by declar- 
ing war against Turkey without recourse to arbi- 
tration, she finally sought to break down the Enu- 
ropean contract of 1856 by extorting from Turkey 
a treaty invalidating the Treaty of Paris, and by 
refusing to submit this to the revision of the co- 
signataries of that treaty. This would have been 
a fatal blow to the moral order of Europe, and to 
those principles of public law which alone can 
guaranty the future peace of nations. Just here 
it was that England took her stand and insisted 
that a treaty which the great Powers had jointly 
signed, and which contained provisions for its own 
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amendment, should not be contemptuously set 
aside by any one or more of these Powers. The 
friends of peace and of public law owe a monu- 
ment to the Earl of Beaconstield for the courage 
and sagacity he exhibited in making this stand 
for the comity of nations and public faith 
‘‘which holds the moral order of the world 
together.” The French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Waddington, emphasized this point, 
amid the unanimous applause of the Chamber, in 
his speech of June 7: ** After long negotiations the 
policy of respect for treaties and for the concert 
of Europe has prevailed, and it is the entire Treaty 
of San Stefano which is to be submitted to the Con- 
gress,” The importance of this diplomatic success 
of England to the peace of Europe cannot be 
overrated. If ever arbitration is to displace the 
sword, then must every treaty contain a provision 
for its amicable revision, and a disregard of this 
must be treated as an offense against the Law of 
Nations. 

In a paper presented to the ‘Association for 
the Reform of the Law of Nations,” at Antwerp, 
in 1877, your correspondent took the position 
that **‘ what the Law of Nations now requires is a 
broad international compact of accepted prin- 
ciples, with adequate guarantees of international 
faith. Treaties which pledge their signataries 
to mediation or to concert of moral action must 
be held inviolable, and the attempt to set aside a 
treaty by any other than the rational and moral 
methods therein prescribed should be followed 
by adeclaration of war on the part of the other 
signataries against the offender. In other words, 
a rational and moral adjudication of interna- 
tional disputes being prescribed by a compact of 
the Powers, let war be reserved as the penalty 
for a breach of international faith.” Schemes 
of arbitration have failed for want of an author- 
ity or power to enforce the decision of an inter- 
national tribunal; but on this system the right to 
punish a breach of public faith would always lie 
with the Powers whose confidence had been 
abused. A year ago I had little expectation of 
seeing this doctrine so soon reduced to practice 
and verified by actual trial; but, thanks to the 
British Cabinet, the British fleet in the Marmora 
and the Sepoy troops at Malta have been the 
visible authority for enforcing this obvious 
principle of public law: that if a party to a treaty 
made by the concert of nations, refusing the pre- 
scribed methods of complaint and of consultation 
for amending the treaty, sball openly and defi- 
antly violate the covenant, said government shall 
be declared subject to the penalty of war. In 


_ coercing Russia to return to her allegiance to the 


Treaty of Paris, and to submit the whole Treaty 
of San Stefano to the Congress of Berlin, the 
Earl of Beaconstield has secured to Europe that 
respect for public faith upon which all hopes of 
peace and arbitration must depend. This gain 
ennobles the Congress, lightens its work, and 
renders almost certain its peaceful issue. The 
new palace of Prince Bismarck, the official resi- 
dence of the Chancellor, will derive a historical 
significance from this Congress of notables con- 
vened for the peace and order of Europe. 

How painful the contrast, that at the same mo- 
ment the peace and order of the German Empire 
are threatened by the vilest of conspiracies! 
Though the state of siege has not been declared 
no furloughs are granted to the garrison of Ber- 
lin, and the whole energies of the police, the min- 
istry and the judiciary are given to ferreting out 
and suppressing the infamous plot, which, aiming 
first at the life of the head of the State, would 
end in overthrowing the State and society itself. 
This conflict with socialistic revolution is not the 
cause of Germany alone, but the common cause 
of Europe, and also of the United States. In 
Germany the symptoms of a widespread sympathy 
with the murderous conspiracy attest the danger- 
ous upheaval of the rough and ignorant masses by 
the movements of the past few years. 

It looks as though Prussia or her great minis- 
ter had been playing with the fire. Prussia 
taught Germany how a revolution, under the 
name of war, could oust Austria from her suprem- 
acy. Prussia created a Germany which is now 
dwarting royalty under parliamentarism, and in 
which the emperor is but a titled head without 
executive force. And now this Germany has en- 
tered upon the hazardous experiment of universal 
suffrage, and of governing by parties instead of 


by government. To gain a purchase against 
ultramontanism and bureaucracy the Prussian 
Government has played fast and loose with social- 
ism. Prussia has taught the common people that 
the Church—Catholic or Lutheran—is not a trust- 
worthy counselor in political affairs. And, most 
of all, by packing off the King of Hanover, the 
Elector of Hesse, and the Duke of Nassau, Prussia 
has taught the social democrats that hereditary 
government and legitimacy by divine right are 
not to be respected when they stand in the way 
of national unity or of political ambition! It re- 
mains to be seen whether the spirit of anarchy, 
called from ‘* the vasty deep,” can be laid by any- 
thing short of the cannon which Milton brcught 
to bear upon the rebel hosts in heaven. I think 
not. BERLINER. 
BERLIN, Germany, June 15, 1878. 


CHICAGO PREACHING AND PRAC. 
TICE, 
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NLY ten per cent. on the Lord’s side! Ninety per 

cent. under arms for the devil! Startling figures 
for a community called Christian' The new directory 
gathered its names in May. Multiplied by three and 
one half they give Chicago a present population of 
nearly 540,000. And Bishop Cheney, last Sunday even- 
ing, in discussing church failures to reach the masses, 
declared that only 50,000 were habitual worshipers in 
Chicago sanctuaries. The popular young bishop recom- 
mended large and cheap places of worship, tbat poor 
clothes would not soil and that would not leave so 
stropg contrast between the six-day and the Sunday 
homes of the poor. In the morning of the same day 
Dr. Thomas, in a kindred manner, strewed ‘‘ the rela- 
tions of the church to the poor” thick through his 
Methodist pews. And the coincidence looks like a 
prophecy of a near time when the poor man shall have 
the Gospel preached to him even in Chicago. 

If the poor do not have the gospel preached to them 
bere the citizen soldiers do. The West bas followed 
the brighter light of the East. The First, or fashion- 
able, Regiment, feeling it honorable, if not necessary, 
to have a shepherd in peace no less than a colonel in 
war, chose Robert Collyer, and on Sunday last the 
regiment in full uniform took peaceable possession of 
Unity Church, and Chaplain Collyer preached to aud 
pleased its members. There was no two-edged sword 
practice in his discourse; but rather a series of affec- 
tionate slaps with the flat of truth’s saber. No one was 
wounded in the conscience and carried off the field in 
the ambulance of conviction to hospital for conversion. 
The hour was mainly given to eulogy of the swldier’s 
profession, use and beauty of the drill, and a shadowy 
reference to possible communistic troubles and the city’s 
reliance upon its citizen soldier, if such hour should 
come. 

But it will not come. Communism in Chicago has 
been doctured with that ounce of prevention which is 
better than the pound of cure. One week ago the city 
saw its finest display of military power and police 
muscle since the war. Three companies of cavalry, 
three regiments of infantry (one colored), four hundred 
of the police force under arms, and two veteran bat- 
teries of a dozen ten-pounders anda pair of Gatlings, 
paraded the principal streets and the ‘‘ Faubourgs” 
where riot ripened last summer. All citizens loyal to 
law applauded. The disloyal were sullen. They were 
also silent. While there are many honest men in the 
city wanting work they are not communists. The lat- 
ter do not want work, but bread without work. They 
are city cousins to the thousands of tramps now pester- 
ing and plundering the farmers of the country at the 
West, compelling free food and free rides, and burning 
barns and ditching trains when refused. 

A corspicuous death has occurred this week—that of 
the Chicago ‘* Post.” It had been in poor health for 
some years and died by the same ailments that kill off 
many men—heavy debts and lack of financial breath, 
The mourners are many and of both sexes. It was a 
bright and newsy journal at a low price; therefore the 
subscribers mourn. It gave employment to about one 
hundred men and boys; they are all *‘ out in the cold” 
at midsummer and shiver with grief accordingly. The 
directors, in April last, confided the conduct of the 
paper to ladies of acknowledged ability in other walks, 
and that portion of womankind disposed to regard man 
and woman as natural rivals in business, rather than 
mutual helps, builded castles in the air for ‘‘ women in 
journalism” to occupy. With the mortgagee’s sale her 
castles have crumbled and # large sisterhood of Sorosis 
has pinned crape upop the sleeve of its fond hope. In 
this the strong ones have been hasty. Miss Willard 
was not the Charlotte Corday of the ** Post.” Paralysis 
long antedated her coming. Having run behind 
$18,000 during the preceding year, and accumulated 


debts, some in their teens, rising to sixty and odd 
thousands, it fell as soon as borrowing ceased and 
the proprietors refused to put in new money of 
their own. Woman wrought more wisely than man, 
She abandoned what proved ruinously unprofitable as 
soon as the proof was clear. The late 0. A. Willard, 
in trying to float the wreck, fed a valuable life, as well 
as mopey, into the maw of unprofitableness. The 
** Post’s” mortem is sad. It had an ave of fifteen years, 
and, by the righteous standard of family fitness, died at 
its best—like some children, perhaps, too good to live. 
Mr. W. used to say that religious people were the 
poorest patrons of a daily paper. And the fact is com- 
plimentary to those people, for a daily paper, to secure 
necessary other support, must chronicle matters in 
which it is folly to be wise. Religion and temperance 
in the Northwest have lost a specially good friend, but 
for whose kind offices they could not afford to pay. 

July opens life on the religious camping-ground for 
Chicago and Milwaukie—Lake Bluff, a hundred acres 
of high and heavy forest fronting Lake Michigan be- 
tween the two cities and reached by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Road. Temperance workers take their 
week there from July 9 to 15; the Sunday School Assem- 
bly from July 17 to 25; and the camp-meeting proper 
from July 31 to August 7. There will be no expensive 
“stars” imported from the East for any branch of the 
work this season. The entertainments, as well as the 
prayers, will be born at the West. 

This city has formally commissioned a new evangel- 
ist. Captain Bundy, a leading navigator of the lakes, 
has long been noted for his success as a religious worker 
among seamen. Ile is known as ‘‘ the sailor preacher.” 
Recently representative city pastors—Dr. Goodwin 
(Congregational), Mr. Kittredge (Presbyterian), Dr. 
Thomas (Methodist), Bishop Cheney (Reformed Episco- 
pal), and several others—convened in ecclesiastical 
council before a large audience in Farwell Hall and led 
him up higher, if ordination is promotion. He will not 
dishonor his clearance papers, the Bible is his log-book. 

CuHIcaGo, July 5. J.C. A. 
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Agamemnon, 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Br I. W. RAYMOND 


I. 
YOUNG BULLION, 


“ OT’ You bet it’s hot! A cool one hundred 
I | and fifteen in the shade!” So Stephen Moore, 
the stage-driver, paradoxically described the weather, 
while he watered his horses from a rather slimy-looking 
spring by a solitary cabin among the foot-hills. Before 
him were barren reaches of dusty white ascending road, 
their ridges dotted with black spots of scrub oak, then 
beyond all the blue line of the High Sierra. Bebind 
him the great plain of California, or, rather, that portion 
of it which lies around and south of Tulare Lake, 
shimmered in the heat, and sent up little dust whirl- 
winds that traveled bither and thither over its glowing 
surface like slender pillars of cloud. In a few years the 
desert would blossom, and miles upon miles of golden 
barvest would wave where now the wild oats and 
grasses, early browned by sultry summer, only mimicked 
the husbandry of man. A little later, the locomotive 
would shoot and toot through these spacious solitudes. 
But that time was not yet: and, as it is said to be dark- 
est just before day-break, so it seemed most lonely in the 
land just before it was going to become most ‘* lively.” 

** Yes, sir,” said Stephen, ‘‘ one hundred and fifteen, 
if it’saninch. But you don’t feel the heat here as you 
do in the States. Why, ninety on Broadway just 
knocks the people over right and left with sun-strokes. 
But there’s Young Bullion there, a-sleeping on the 
coach with his hat off, and bis face to the sun, and not 
taking any harm either.” 

Stephen’s remarks were addressed to the passenger 
who shared with him the driver's seat—a young man 
of whose personal appearance, at that moment, little 
can be said; since, like everybody else who bad traveled 
that day along the valley read, with the wind dead in 
the rear, he. was so covered with dust as to be all of one 
color from head to foot, except where his eyes peeped 
out under their dusty lashes, like clean children at the 
window of an adobe cabin. It is not necessary to say 
much concernivg this young man. He has little to do 
with the story, except to tell it; for the truth must out: 
it was the present narrator who sat as aforesuid on the 
day above meutioned, while Stephen watered the horses, 
and Young Bullion slept sprawling on the top of the 
coach. Having confessed so much, it is hardly worth 
while to keep the traveler who tells this story in the 
chilly and unconfidential position of a third person any 
longer; and he will, therefore, with the reader’s permis- 
sion speak of himself, as folks usually do, in the first 
person. 

I was going up into the mountains to visit a newly 
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discovered mining district when Stephen first called 
my attention to Young Bullion, as narrated above. I 
had not noticed him before; but this was easily ex- 
plained by the fact that I had only just got a chance to 
ride outside, the seat having been occupied from 
Stockton by an exasperating old cattle-breeder, who 
never wanted to change places with an inside passenger. 
Ifeat, dust, night, sleep, wind—whatever usually dis- 
poses the outsider to make such a temporary exchange— 
had no effect upon bim. But at last we came to a 
ranche where the cattle-breeder alighted for good, 
leaving my friend Stephen free to offer the seat by his 
side to me, whom he called ‘* Professor,” because | was 
going up to inspect mines. In the middle West it is 
Judge” or ‘* Kernel,” in the far West ‘* Professor” 
has been added to the list of handy titles for strangers. 

Stephen aud I were not strangers, however. We had 
made many a trip together on the Wells Fargo coaches 
in California, Oregon and Nevada; and once we had 
started for a real vacation-spree, gone through the Yo- 
semite, the Iletch-Hetchy, up to the headwaters of the 
Tuolumne, and so on through the High Sierra, away to 
the mighty canons of Kern and King rivers, campiag on 
the bare ground at night wherever we could find water 
and grass for our horses. So we had plenty to talk 
about, now that we had met again; and when | climbed 
to my place by his side I paid no attention to the form 
that lay stretched on the still higher seat, behind the 
driver's. 

But at the next stopping-place, as I have already re- 
marked, Stephen mentioned the sleeping passenger as 
“Young Bullion,” and this caused me to turn and in- 
spect him, Ile was so short that he lay at full length 
upon the seat, without banging over bis feet or doubling 
up his legs, as experience had taught me I must needs 
do when I tried to sleep in that situation. The freckled 
face, light yellow hair and brown, stubby hand present- 
ed nothing extraordinary. It was evidently a mere boy, 
exposing his complexion in a way which his mother 
would have disapproved had she known he was so em- 
phatically out.” 

“What makes you call him ‘ Young Bullion’?” I 
usked, surveying his coarse, patched clothes, and failing 
to see any special indications of the precious metal 
about him. 

‘* Well,” replied Stephen, as he swashed the horses’ 
legs with the water they bad left in the pail, “it’s a 
name the boys gave him, over at Pactolus district. He 
discovered the district, and he owns the best claim on 
the best mine there—the biggest thing on the coast, 
they say, next to the Comstock.” 

As this was a statement which I had heard concerning 
a score of mines at different times, I was not as deeply 
thrilled by it as a tyro might have been; and it was with 
some indifference that I said, ‘‘ Ah! what's the name of 
the mine?” 

‘* The Agamemnon,” said Stephen. ‘It’s named after 
him. Agamemnon’s bis real name.” 

That did give mea little start; for the Agamemnon 
mipe in Pactolus district was the very property I had 
been sent from San Francisco to examine, But I reflect- 
ed that many claims might be located side by side on 
the same lode, and doubtiess some other part than that 
which belonged to this boy bad attracted the notice of 
my clients. At all events, | preserved a due profession- 
al reticence as to my own busivess, and remarked only, 
‘*‘Agamemnon is 4 queer name. Agamemnon what ’” 

By this time the driver was mounting again, and 
before he could answer my question he had to unwind 
the reins from the brake-bar, arrange them properly in 
the gloved fingers of his left hand, pick up his long- 
lashed whip from the top of the coach, then take off the 
brake and tell the borses, pithily, to “git.” These 
operations were scarcely completed, when Young Bul- 
lion suddenly sat upright, and replied in person to my 
inquiry, which he must have overheard. 

‘**Acamemnon Atrides ©’Ballyhan,” said he, with a 
twinkle in his shrewd gray eyes. ‘‘ The boys call it 
Bullion, when the old man ain't around, ‘Twouldn’t 
suit the old man, you bet!” 

‘* Who is the old man,—your father?” I said. 

‘* Oh, no,” he replied gravely; ‘‘ my son!” 

Seeing my Jook of blank amazement, Stephen inter- 
posed the explanation that this was the jocose way in 
which the camp chose to consider the relationship. 

‘* Well,” said Agamemnon, ‘‘ how's a feller to know, 
except by what folks say’ And think I'd let the old 
mao play father around my place? He couldn't run the 
machine a day.” 

‘I was scmewhat displeased by this disrespectful 
tone; but I let it pass without comment, partly because 
the atmosphere was not favorable to lectures on filial 
piety, and partly because | was following in my mind 
a suggested coincidence. To make myself certain, I 
took out my note-book and sought the address of the 
party to whom I was to apply for permission to inspect 
the Agamemnon mine. It was, as | had supposed, Mr, 
O’Ballyban. ‘Turning to the boy, who had watebed my 


movemen's keenly, L said, ‘‘ 1 think it must be your 
father «i'h whom | have some business.” 


‘““Whor The old man? Business? not much! If 
you've got any business, it’s with me: you just rest easy 
on that! Come up from the Bay to look at the Aga- 
memnon ledge, now, hain't you? Well, I'm your man! 
O, you needn't go for to doubt my word. I’m the only 
first-class, responsible, business O’Ballyhan on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Bet you what you like. Put up yer 
mooey, ‘n’ leave it to Steve. No, | won't. Don’t bet. 
Swore off. Neverdid, very heavy, anyhow. But Steve 
there, he'll tell you it’s all right. Go in, Steve; if he 
won't believe yer, bet with him yerself, ‘n’ leave it to 
the first bullwhacker you meet.” 

But I was ready to accept Steve's assurance that this 
premature young adventurer was actually the mine- 
owner with whom my clients were negotiating. A very 
little further conversation soon put this point beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

‘** You've been pretty lively,” said he. ‘* Thought I'd 
be one coach ahead o’ yer, and git a chance to open up 
the mine a little. But I had to stop over at Stockton, 
to buy some powder and steel. Got a new kind o’ pow- 
der, this yer giant powder; made the feller show me 
how to use it. We went out o’ town half a mile, an’ 
couldn't find no rocks, so we blowed a scrub-oak all to 
sawdust. That's how I lost a day.” 

‘‘ Have you been in San Francisco?” I inquired; “* it 
it strange that my friends did not mention it.” 

‘Think I'd let °em know I was there?” he replied, 
with a wink. ‘‘ I'll tell yer jest what I did: went down 
to Stockton with twelve mules an’ a big load o’ fust- 
class Agamemnon ore—this yer black sulphuret—free 
gold sprinkled all through it, an’ put it in the fire an’ 
the silver sweats out to boot, Sent it down from Stock- 
ton by boat, an’ sot on the bags myself, you bet, all the 
way, with a six-shooter in my pocket. Soon’s I'd got it 
down thar all safe, ‘n locked up in a warehouse, | went 
off to get some dinner. When the waiter fetched the 
pork ‘n’ beans, I kind o’ liked his looks, ’n’ says I, ‘1 
want a agent for a little bit o’ business here in town; 
‘n’ I guess you're my man.” He laughed at fust; 
thought I was foolin’ him, or else was a fool myself. 
But I fixed that quick enough. Says I, ‘ Now don’t go 
for to think you can take me in because I’m small. You 
can’t come no tricks over me. I've got fifteen tons o’ 
fust-class Agamemnon ore to sell, all picked and sacked. 
Here’s a fair sample, 'n’ there’s plenty more where that 
came from. If you want to sell it for me, ’n’ earn a 
hundred collars easy, say so.’ 

‘** Well, his eyes stuck vut so when he see my sample 
that he looked half scared to death. But he was glad 
enough to be my agent. He was a big swell when he 
was dressed up, 'n’ he could make a powerful impres- 
sion, only not on me. ‘I ain’t what I was,’ says he, 
while we was a-talkin’; ‘ I've seen better days.’ ‘ Now 
you jest come down,’ says I; ‘ I don’t want no more o’ 
that! Git enough f'm my old man. As for you, you're 
putty pigh what you always was, 'n’ always will be; 'n’ 
y’ bain't seen no better day ‘n this one ‘ll be, if you be- 
have yerself.’ 

‘** Young man,’ says he, ‘you ought to be respeckful 
to yer elders.’ 

‘*** Elders!’ says I, hollerin’ like mad, ‘who d’ye call 
elders? I was born in the year one, ’n’ I'm eighteen 
bundred ‘n’ sixty-five years old, A.D., U.S., d’ye hear 
that!’ Then | laid nty six-shooter alongside o’ my plate, 
says |, “I'll be obliged to you if you'll call me Mr. 
O'Ballyban.’ 

‘** Well, that’s the way | got my agent. He was the 
politest feller, after that, you ever see. When he went 
round to a big house in Market Street, where they was 
a-buyin’ ores to send to Europe, me ‘na’ my six shooter 
just went along. ‘No shenannigan, James,’ says I. 
‘We'll just wait on the doorstep, 'n’ protect ye when 
ye come out.’ Well, after a few minutes he comes out, 
‘n’ says, if the rest o' the lot is like the sample, they'll 
give a thousand dollars a ton for it. ‘Not much,’ says 
1, ‘they'll have it assayed, and they'll make a bid ac- 
cordin’, that’s what they'll do.’ An’ that’s what they 
did do, ‘n’ gimme twenty thousand dollars for that lot 
of ore, rather ’n lemme go. Wouldn't ’a’ sold it for that, 
either, only they began to talk about the mine, 'n’ ssid 
they'd probably lke to buy her. When my agent told 
me that, | says, ‘ Well, I hain’t no partic’lar objection. 
She's a good mine; 'n’ | wouldn't retire from her for 
less n'a hundred thousand dollars. If they want her 
at that price they can take her; or they caa leave her. 
An’ if you sell her, James,’ says I, ‘ you'll get a thou- 
sand on top o’ your hundred.’ Well, there was big talk 
an’ lots of it for a couple o’ days; but I kept quiet ‘n’ 
out o’ sight, 'n’ James he negotiated till you couldn't 
rest. Fust thing they wanted wasa report. Sent ‘em 
one that the old man wrote and printed in the ‘ Pactolus 
Weekly Nozzle.’ The old man is hefty on a report; he 
jist slhogs the ink, now, I tell ye. About all he can 
do.” 

I remarked that | had seen the report. It was indeed 
an extraordinary sample, even of that extraordinary 
kind of literature. It abounded in gorgeous descrip- 
tions of the beauty of the natural scenery, the immense 
flisplay of geologica) phenomena, the unlimited amount 


of ‘‘ yet undiscovered” treasure slumbering beneath the 
rocky surface, the salubrious climate, the exactly central 
geographical position (proved by drawing a circle round 
it on any map), and the metropolitan future of Pactolus 
district. I remembered particularly the glowing conclu- 
sion: ‘‘ The Gulch to the golden sands of which this 
marvelous region owes its name bas long ceased to yield 
a suitable auriferous return to the honest hand of labor. 
[ Note by the editor of the ** Weekly Nozzle”: ‘* But it will 
pay big to hydraulic.”| But in the gold and silver veins 
which lie along certain magnetic lines in the rocks there 
are treasures surpassing those of the Lydian river, and 
which will be, in the words of the great Thucydides, 
Ktema es aei, a thing forever.” 

Agamemnon continued: ‘‘ They said that report wa'n't 
enough; so I sent word to’em to send up their own 
man, ‘n’ I expect you're the feller,” 

I replied that I was the feller. 

‘* Thought so, the minute I laid eyes on yer. Well, 
now, we'll just hev a few plain words about this busi- 
ness, 'n’ perhaps they'll save you the trouble o° guin’ 
any further. S’pose yer know I've got to pay yer fee. 
Left the money in bank down ‘t the Bay.” 

I nodded assent. 

‘** S’pose y’expect I'll give something extry if you make 
a good report, "n’ the mine gets sold—hey?” 

** Well,” I said, gravely, ‘‘it would be reasonable, 
wouldn’t it?” 

‘* Reasonable?” said he, with a steady light in his 
gray eyes, as he turned and looked me full in the face. 
‘* 1 don’t know about that; but it’s jest impossible—d’ye 
hear that? You can go back to Frisco, unless yer want 
to examine somebody else’s mine; yer can’t cit into the 
Agamemnon. There's coin’ to be fair play with her, or 
nothin’! And with that he turned his back to me. 

After an embarrassing silence I said, ‘‘ But, Mr. 
O’Ballyhan, you made the offer, didn’t you’” 

‘* Wanted to find ye out, ’n’ I found ye out,” he re- 
plied curtly, without deigning to look at me. 

‘* Well,” I rejoined, ‘‘ 1 wanted to find you out, and 
I've found you out. I'm very glad you regard it as dis- 
honorable to give a bribe. If you had really tendered 
me one I should have reported it to my clients, and ad- 
vised them to drop the business.” . 

‘** Too thin!” was Agamemnon’s sole reply; and I saw 
on Steve’s face a grin of intense amusement at my dis- 
comfiture. 

‘* Look here!” said I, as a last resort, Ill leave it 
to Steve. He knows me; and he’)! tell you that lam 
an honest man.”’ 

Steve could hardly resist the temptation to make mat- 
ters worse by a dubious answer; but seeing in my face 
that the trouble might be serious, be changed his tone, 
and gave to his remarks a satisfactory end. 

‘** Well,” he said, slowly, *‘ 1 don’t know; it’s my im- 
pression that he stole my last pipeful of Lone Jack, 
and smoked it himself, in camp on the Tuolumne, and 
& man that would do that —— hey, boys? No; he’s all 
right, Young Bullion; he'll do the square thing by you. 
I know him.” 

Young Bullion turned, and held out bis hand. ‘ Put 
it there!” he said; and | ‘ put it there,” shaking hands 
with him in token of good faith. ‘* Yer see,” he con- 
tinued presently, ‘“‘th’ ole man'll try it on. He's a 
disgrace to the family, he is. Don’t you take nothin’— 
I mean, no promises; he hain’t got nothin’ else to give 
you—from th’ole man. I'm tryin’ to reform him, I 
am—swore off lots o’ things on his account ('n’ for 
some other partic’lar reasons). But soon’s any stranger 
comes around, th’ ole man slumps back agin into th’ ole 
ways, goes to gamblin’ an’ drinkin’. Ever play poker?” 

I said I bad no knowledge of that accomplishment. 

“Well, | can play it with any man in Pactolus or 
any where else. Th’ ole man taught me himself. But 


I swore off f'm gamblin’, 'n’ I got all the boys to say” 


they won't play with th’ ole man; so he had to shut 
up. They wa’n't very sorry to promise; he used to 
clean ‘em out every time. But it wasn’t the square 
thing, '’n’ I—I—the name o’ the O’Ballyhans is goin’ to 
be kept clean after this, by ——!” Was I1 mistaken, or 
did I see this premature young person dash a tear from 
his eye? Instantly | heard him mutter, ‘‘ Thar, now, 
I’ve swore off swearin’, 'n’ jist been ‘n’ almost dene it 
again!” 

1 need hardly say that by this time | was much inter- 
ested in the strange character here presented for study. 
With mingled curiosity and respect, I set myself to win 
his confidence, and extract an outline of his history. In 
spite of all bis preternatural shrewdness and coolness, I 
found that he was at heart a boy, and required only the 
touch of sympathy and appreciation to make bim talk 
freely. For more than an hour be ran on, with a queer 
mixture of simplicity and acuteness, narrating the ex- 
periences of an uoeventful and yet heroic hfe, while 
Stephen and [ listened without comment, except that 
the stage-driver nodded occasionally in confirmation of 
some statements that came withia his own knowledge, 
or touched up his leaders with cracking emphasis 
when bis feelings were particularly aroused. 

(To be conténued.) 
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Che Sundap-School. 


MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
July 21.—Luke iii., 15-22. 

“For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord; and shall 
drink neither wine nor strong drink.’’—LUKE i., 15. 
ee wise teacher gill not be content to study merely 

the verses which are assigned in the lesson for this 
week, but will make them an occasion for a thorough 
study of the life and character of John the Baptist. 

I. His life. He was the son of devout parents; his 
father was a priest; his birth, which was foretold by an 
angel, was accompanied by some singular portents, 
which are described in the first chapter of Luke. He 
early felt the degeneracy of the age and nation, and 
retired from the haunts of men to the desert, where he 
lived the life of an anchorite, dressing in a garment 
woven of the camel’s hair, and feeding on the locusts 
which were and still are the food of the poorest class in 
the Holy Land, and on the honey of the wild bees 
which abound there.(a) Frem this life of solitude he 
issued a little before the first public appearance of Jesus, 
to denounce the sins of the nation, and call them to re- 
pentance. His appearance and character resembled 
that of Elijah:(%) like him an ascetic; like him suddenly 
appearing from the people knew not where, like him 
vigorously, and even vehemently, denouncing the nation. 
al sins. His ministry produced a profound impression; 
great multitudes flocked to the place beyond Jordan 
where he was preaching.(c) It was a rabbinical law 
that any heathen who desired to become a Jew must sig- 
nalize his change of faith by a complete ablution. He 
must be entirely submerged in water as a sign that he 
washed away all his old faiths and practices. He was 
then said to be “‘ born again,” and to come forth ‘‘a new 
creature.” John adopted this ceremonial but gave it a 
new significance. He declared that the degeneracy of 
the nation was so great that the Jews needed baptism as 
much as the heathen. He called upon them all to be 
baptized, as a symbol of their repentance. He declared 
that they were not true sons of Abrabam but children 
of vipers, poisoned and poisoning; and that God could 
make as good children of Abraham as they were out 
of the very stones.(d) So great was the popular ex- 
citement produced by his preaching that the Sanhedrim 
sent out a delegation from Jerusalem to inquire into 
it. (e) At length his vigorous denunciation of wrong 
brought him into trouble. Herod had abandoned his 
own wife, a daughter of Aretas, Kisg of Petra, and 
married the wife of his own brother Philip, herself 
abandoning her husband to enter upon this unholy 
alliance. The king of Petra declared war against Herod 
to avenge the insult offered to his daughter; and while 
the drums were calling the people to arms John de- 
nounced the royal crime, and, it is to be presumed, the 
war into which he had plunged the nation. He was ar- 
rested and imprisoned by Herod, who played Macbeth to 
his wife’s lady Macbeth, and “‘ let I dare not wait upon I 
would.” Discouraged by the long delay, and unable to 
comprehend the reason why the King of Israel should 
content bimself with going about the country preaching 
to an unipfluential rabble, John sent from bis prison some 
of his disciples to ascertain whether his second cousin, 
Jesus of Nazareth, was in very truth the Messiah, but 
received no other reply than an account of Christ's 
work for the poor and needy.(f) At length, by a 
successful strategy practiced on Herod at a drunken 
bout, the angered queen accomplished the death of her 
enemy. He was bebeaded in prison and his body 
given to his disciples for burial. His adoption of the 
Jewish rite of ablution with a wider signification bas 
obtained for him the designation of John the Baptizer, 
and the rite itself has descended to the Christian 
church, in which it remains to the present day as a 
symbol of repentance and regeneration.(g) 

ll. His character. John was the last of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the first of the New Testament 
evangelists, and so the connecting link between the Old 
and the New. He was from the first an ascetic. His 
career, if it did not give rise to the sects of Christian 
monks of a later date, at least afforded a certain warrant 
for their existence. He shunned the resorts of meu ad 
shut himself out of all society. Pledged to a life of 
extreme abstinence from his birth by the Nazarite 
vow, (A) he never departed from it. His character and 
course were in these respects in striking contrast with 
those of Christ. (f) He does not belong to the Christian 
dispensation, and of the liberty of the Christian dis- 
pensation he knows nothing. He was an iconoclast 
even more than a reformer, and saw the evils that 
needed to be cured far more clearly than he saw any 
remedy for them. He was to New Testament history 
what the “‘ reformers before the Reformation” were in a 
later age. 

Ill. His preaching. This has two aspects; one of 
them presented by Luke, the other by John. A great 
deal has been written on the imagined effect of John’s 
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preaching on Christ; the effect of Christ on John’s 
preaching is far more marked. 

In his early ministry he was simply a prophet of the 
Old Testament. He set forth the moral and spiritual 
side of religion in contrast with the merely ceremonial; 
in this he imitated the best of the Old Testament 
prophets. But he could do no more than this. He 
preached repentance, but not faith. When, in answer 
to his denunciations of the national sins, the aroused 
consciences of the people asked the question, What 
shall we do then? he could only answer with an ex- 
hortation to charity, honesty and justice.(j) The bur- 
den of his message was simply, *‘ Cease to do evil; learn 
to do well.”” He could point to no divine Helper, could 
suggest no power to transform the character. He bap- 
tized with water, but not with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. 

But after Christ had come to him to be baptized and 
had been pointed out to him by the visible sign of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the style of his preaching 
changed. He then began to point out, at least to his 
own disciples, the One who came to take away the sin 
of the world; the divine sacrifice; the Lamb of God who 
fulfilled the symbol of the scape goat, on whom the sins, 
not of the nation only, but of the whole world, would 
be bound, and who would carry them away into the 
wilderness to be seen no more forever. He ceased to be 
a mere prophet of the Old Testament dispensation and 
became an evangelist of the new.(k) The burden of 


‘his preaching was, ‘‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 


make his paths straight.” Repentance ceased in his con- 
ception to be the highway of salvation, and became the 
open door for the entrance of a personal Saviour. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 


The lesson of John’s ministry as reported in the Gos- 
pel of Luke is the distinction between the religion of 
John the Baptist and that of Jesus Christ. 

1, John does not here preach the Gospel; he only 
prepares the way for the Gospel. ‘‘ 1 baptize with wa- 
ter; One mightier than I baptizes with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire; | unto repentance, he unto a new and 
spiritual life.” (See Matt. iii., 11.) 

2. Ceasing to do evil and learning to do well is not 
the Christian life. That life is the grace of God iu the 
soul that transforms it and gives it the power and right 
to become partaker of the divine nature (2 Pet. i, 3, 4). 
This neither John the Baptist nor his preaching tben 
nor the like preaching now ever gives. (See Acts 
xix., 1-4.) 

3. The preparation for the Gospel is not penitence but 
repentance. The ore is sorrow for sin; the other is 
abandonment of sin. To repent is for him that bas two 
coats to give to him that hath none; for the publican to 
cease from his unjust exactions, etc. 

4, Christ isa Judge. His fan is already in his hand 
(ver. 17). He is even now purging his floor. He is 
himself the test of character. 


(a) Luke i., 80; Matt. iii., 4: xi., 18: Mark i., 6. 

(b) Matt. xi., 13, 14; xvii., 12, 13; xxi., ®@; See Isaiah xl., 3-5; 
Mal. iii., 1: iv., 5, 6. - 

(c) Matt. iii.. 5: xiv... 5; xxi., 2, 3. (d) Luke iii., 7, &. 

(e) John i., 927. (f) Matt. xi., 1-4. 

(yg) For the Life of John the Baptist see Lyman Abbott's 
“Jesus of Nazareth,”’ ch. xxi., and Dr. Reynolds's admirable 
monograph on Jobn the Baptist, published by A.S. Barnes 
& Co. 


(h) (See Luke i., 15, which probably signifies such a vow 
taken for him in infancy by bis parents.) 

(i) Matt. xi., 18, 19. 

(fj) Contrast John's O.T. reply in Luke fii., 10 14, with Paul's 
N. T. answer to the same question in Acts xvi., ®, 31. 

ik) John i., 20-36. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


CHRIST-WARD. 

The teaching that doesnot make toward Christ is adrift 
without a compass. No voyage is successful that delivers 
a cargo of souls elsewhere than at the one safe heaven. 
Morality is a good port—if you find it in Christ. The wise 
teacher will make every lesson speak of Christ. 

A man stopped in Broadway and looked steadily up at 
the roof of a building. rowd quickly gathered, look- 
ing at the same place. Talking alone will not avail. The 
teacher must steadfastly look dt Christ. If the teacher's 
hopes and aims center there; if he is willing to decrease 
that Christ may increase, scholars will look that way too. 
A man reined up his horse under a guide-board at the 
forks of the road. It read, ‘To Hartford,” and pointed 
down the south road. It led him astray. The words were 
right: but the board pointed wrong. Better not teach 
than to teach right and point wrong. The teacher’s words 
never weigh so much as his example. Alas for blind 
leaders of the blind! 


—If we are going to fight the battles of infidelity and 
atheism we must have our bulwarks made strong 
by a true conception of God, whose nature is love, 
and who administers the affairs of the universe in a 
spirit of love, and by love cleanses and purifies his 
creatures. Divine love is divine justice; and all the 
works of justice throughout the world are emanations 
of divine love. 


Von. XVIII, No. 2. 


Pooks and Authors. 


LECKY’S ENGLAND. 


This is emphatically the age of historians, and it did 
not need these volumes to place their autbor high in the 
front rank of dignified literary benefactors. ‘‘The 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit ef Ra- 
tionalism in Europe,” and ‘‘A History of European 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne,” had already 
secured to Mr. Lecky substantial fame and the grati- 
tude of many readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

For the making of a good historian extraordinary 
qualifications are required. The visions of the poet, 
the formulas of the mathematician, the speculations of 
the philosophers, are to a great extent independent of 
that substratum of learning and reflection which is to the 
historian the first condition of success—‘‘ the first con- 
dition;” but to this * first” how much must be added! 
After the appetite and power of accumulation comes 
the necessary digestion and assimilation—the appropria- 
tion and the reproduction; the judgment to select, the 
imagination to portray, the coloring to attract, the 
grace to adorn, the soul to warm. All these are Mr. 
Lecky’s: so it is no marvel that Mr. Lecky makes 
charming books. Surely we should be grateful to 
scholars are willing to give their days and nights” 
to the painful examination and collation of a vast mass 
of historical materials to enable them to present to the 
idle reader a picture of the times respecting which he 
seeks information. Mr. Lecky’s style is clear, forcible, 
and graphic. He is content if be can transfer his mean- 
ing to the mind of the reader, without extorting from 
him, tn transitu, admiration for the vehicle. Take the 
following as examples: 


“The persistent Catholicism of the Pretender, the Lati- 
tudinarian or Low Church appointments of the Govern- 
ment, and the great increase of religious scepticism modi- 
fied the state of church feeling. The causes of the religious 
scepticism of the eighteenth century I shall hereafter 
examine, but it may here be noticed how very (different at 
different times are the effects of scepticism upon the spirit of 
churches. When it is not very violent, aggressive, or dog- 
matic, and when it produces no serious convulsion in 
society, its usual tendency is to lower enthusiasm and to 
diminish superstition. Men become hait-believers. Strong 
religious passions of all kinds die away. The mure super- 
stitious elements of religious systems are toned down, un- 
realized, and silently dropped, and there is a tendency to 
dwell exclusively upon the moral aspects of the faith. On 
the other hand, when religious scepticism has advanced 
much farther, has assumed a much more radical and un- 
compromising form, and governs a much larger proportion 
of the strongest minds, it frequently, for a time at least, 
intensifies both the superstition and fanaticism of churches. 
Sensitive and religious natures, scared by destructive criti- 
cism which threatens the very foundations of their belief, 
throw themselves, by a natural reaction, into the arms of 
superstition, and ecclesiastical influence in churches pre- 
dominates just in proportion as the more masculine lay 
intellects cease to take any interest in their concerns. 
Thus in the present day we find that over a great portion 
of the Continent the lay intellect is almost divorced from 
Catholicism.” (Vol. I., 269). 

“The reception of the sacrament has, fortunately, never 
been, to any great extent, one of the requirements of the 
social code, and a rite which of all Christian institutions is 
the most admirable in its touching solemnity has for the 
most part been left to sincere and earnest believers. Some- 
thing of the fervor, something of the deep sincerity of the 
early Christians may even now be seen around the sacred 
table, and prayers instinct with the deepest and most 
solemn emotion may be employed without appearing al- 
most blasphemous by their contrast with the tone and the 
demeanor of the worshipers. This is not the place to re- 
late how what was originally the simplest and most beau- 
tiful of commemorative rites was transformed, in the in- 
terests of sacerdotal pretensions, into the most grotesque 
and monstrous of superstitions, or how an institutior in- 
tended to be the special symbol of Christian unity and 
affection was dragged into the arena of politics and con- 
troversy, was made the badge of parties, the occasion or 
the pretext of countless judicial murders. It is sufficient 
here to notice that the chief barrier against religious 
formalism in England was removed when the most sacred 
rite of the Christian religion was degraded into an cffice 
key, the picklock to a place; when the libertine, the place 
hunter, and the worldling were invited to partake in it for 
purposes wholly unconnected with religion.”’ (Vol. L., 275.) 


Mr. Lecky'’s pages abound with the evidences of his 
respect for a genuine religious faith; for the Roman 
Catholic Church he has but little respect, because he 
does not think it tends to develop a true religi us life. 


“It showed that his [the Pretender’s} devotion to his 
creed amounted to a passion, and it was the strong convic- 
tion of the English people that it is a peculiarity of the 
Catholic creed that in cases where its interests are con- 
cerned, it can sap, in a thorough devotee, every obligation 
of secular honor. In a mind thoroughly imbued with the 
Catholic enthusiasm, attachment to the corporate interest 
of the church gradually destroys and replaces the senti- 


' A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, by Wu. 
HARTPOLE LECKY. Small &vo., vol. I., pp. xix., 626; vol. IL., 
pp. xvi., 08. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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ment of patriotism. The belief in the power of the church 
to absolve from the obligation of an oath annuls the bind- 
ing force of the most solemn engagements. The church is 
looked upon as so emphatically the one center upon earth 
of guidance, inspiration and truth, that duty is at last re- 
garded altogether through its medium, its interests and 
its precepts become the supreme measure of right and 
wrong, and men speedily conclude that no course can pos- 
sibly be criminal which is conducive to its progress and 
sanctioned by its head.” (Vol. L, 150.) 

Q pagcs 155-157 we have an exposure of the delusion 
of the mercantile theory by which England was so long 
d ceived; and on pages 365-366 the evils of a na‘ional 
di b', which so many Englishmen extol as a blessing, 
ate forcibly exhibited. The degraded social position of 
the clergy, for the assertion of which Lord Macaulay 
was so severely taken to task, especially by Bishop 
Phillpotts, is conclusively proved by Mr, Lecky (vol. L., 
82); and the benefits conferred on England by the aris- 
tocracy are abundantly illustrated (vol. 184-196). 
Mr. Lecky excels in portraiture: see the character of 
Burnet (vol. 1, p. 87), Marlborough (I., 125), Oxford 
and Bolingbroke (L., 140), Swift (I., 171), Walpole (L., 
353, 393, 395), Carteret (1., 407), Queen Caroline (1., 
504), Oglethorpe (I., 544), Chatham (LI1., 508-528), Wes- 
ley (LL, 598, e¢ seq.), Whitefield (I., 611 ef seg.) He 
shows (vol. I,, 148-150) the imminent danger in which 
the Protestant succession stood on the death of Queen 
Anne, and that notbing but the conscientiousness of the 
Pretender in refusing to renounce his religion saved the 
throne to the House of Hanover. The persecution to 
which the Roman Catholics were subjected in England 
and Ireland should make those blush who pretend that 
the Protestan's were always the sufferers for religious 
tolerarce. The chapters upor social manners (Druuk- 
enness, Divorce, Insecurity of the Streets, Newspapers, 
Music, Painting, the Theater) are of great interest. 

The character of John Wesley and the history of the 
revolution effected chiefly through his instrumentali'y 
are amoug the most iostructive studies which the His- 
tory of England presents. For eighty years (for he re- 
ceived the communion when a child of eight years of 
age aid died in the harness in his eighty-eighth year), 
the great purpose of his life was to serve God and his 
fellow-men. Undeterred by obloquy and persecution, 
turough winter's frost and summer’s heat, he continued 
instant in the duty whict he bad scot before him. 

‘They (the Evangelical leaders in the Church of Eng- 
land) infused into it a new fire and passion of devotion, 
kindled a spirit of fervent philanthropy, raised the stand- 
ard of clerical duty, and completely altered the whole 
tone and tendency of the preaching of its ministers. Be- 
fore the close of the century the Evangelical movement 
had become dominant in England, and it continued the 
almost undisputed center of religious life till the rise of the 
Tractarian movement ef 180, 

** But beyond all other men it was John Wesley to whom 
this work was due. Few things in ecclesiastical history 
are more striking than the energy and the success with 
which he propagated his opinions. He was gifted with a 
frame of iron and with spirits that never flagged. ‘Ido 
not remember,’ he wrote when an old man, ‘to have felt 
lowness of spirits for a quarter of an hour since I was 
born.’ He was accustomed to attribute, probably with 
much reason, to his perpetual journeys on horseback the 
almost superhuman flow of health and vigor which he en- 
joyed. He lived eighty-seven years, and he continued his 
efforts to the very close. He rose long before day-break. 
He preached usually at five o'clock in the morning. When 
he was eighty-five he once delivered more than eighty ser. 
mons in eight weeks. In the very last year of his life he 
went on a missionary journey to Scotland, and on one 
occasion traveled seventy miles in a single day. During 
the greater part of his career he was accustomed to preach 
about eight hundred sermons a year, and it was computed 
that in the fifty years of his itinerant life he traveled a 
quarter of a million miles and preached more than forty 
thousand sermons. Like Whitefield, he had the power of 
riveting the attention of audiences of eight thousand, ten 
thousand, and sometimes even twenty thousand souls, and, 
like Whitefield, a great part of his success depended on the 
topics he habitually employed; but in other respects his 
sermons bore no resemblance to the impassioned harangues 
of his great colleague. His style was simple, terse, col- 
loquial, abounding in homely images, characterized above 
all things by its extreme directness, by the manifest and 
complete subordination of all other considerations to the 
one great end of impressing his doctrines on his hearers, 
animated by a tone of intense and penetrating sincerity 
that found its way to the hearts of thousands. He pos- 
sessedi to the highest degree that controlled and reasoning 
fanaticism which is one of the most powerful agents in 
moving the passions of men.” 

Doubtless there are many statements in these volumes 
to which some readers will take exception, nor do we 
endorse al! of the bistorian’s positions, but we bave seen 
few we feel disposed to criticise; indeed when a man 
bas done bis work faithfully and well it is hardly gen- 
erous to peer with microscopic eye in the hope of find- 
ing something to censure. 


Jules Verne is himself in ‘ Off on a Comet,” and perhaps 
that is all that need be said of this, his latest piece of ex- 
travaganza. These books are not without their instructive 
features, but we question whether any one who can learn 
anything from them is qualified to separate fact from fio 


tion as he reads. The present specimen of his peculiar 
style is of continuous interest and the climax is very effec- 
tively managed. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffeltinger). 

The Elements of Plane Trigonometry are well condensed 
in a little text book on the subject, written by Eugene L. 
Richards, of Yale College, and published by D. Appleton 
& Co. It assumes no knowledge of instruments or technic- 
al terms, and proceeds from the rudiments by easy steps 
till a sufficient acquaintance with Trigonometry has been 
obtained to serve as a basis for its practical application in 
the higher mathematics. Problems interspersed from 
time to time test the student’s mastery of the subject. 


“Checkered Life in the Old and New World” is the 
autobiography of Rev. J. L. Ver Mehr. While it is cer- 
tainly a most interesting recital—interesting not so much 
for its incidents as a study of character—we cannot help 
being impressed with the idea that the judgment of the 
author is diseased, so that with the largest gifts and al- 
most unparalleled advantages in early life he carried 
about with him continually a fateful element which de 
feated him at every turn. Still the book is profitable 
reading; it affords some knowledge of the state of politics 
in the Netherlands, the native country of the author; it 
gives a faithful picture of domestic life there; it intro- 
duces a glimpse of that seat of learning, the University of 
Leiden; and takes the reader through the midst of a com- 
pany whose names are historic. A. L. Bancroft & Co., 
San Francisco. 

L. W. M. Lockhart’s ‘‘ Mine is Thine” (No. 612 of Har- 
per’s ‘Select Novels”) contains good descriptions—perhaps 
a trifle too eloguent—of scenery at Como, in the Engadine, 
and the Highlands. The plot is tame, the dialogue often 
heavy, the humor stagey, and most of the characters are 
overdone, particularly those who talk French. An Amer- 
ican, who appears but slightly, and has nothing to do with 
the story, seems to have been introduced to show the 
author’s facility in caricaturing national peculiarities. 
Speaking of an aristocratic and wealthy nobleman, this 
typical American says, ‘““I guess the old hoss looks like 
blood and bones, and beans into the bargain.”’ The repre- 
sentatives of other nations are equally representative, un- 
less it may be the old Highland game-keeper, who is very 
briefly and cleverly sketched. 

To the multitude of Arithmetics before the public an 
other is added, from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons and 
the pen of Prof. F. W. Bardwell of the University of Kan- 
sas. The author tells us that he has aimed to present in 
the compass of a single volume ‘‘all that the average pu- 
pil needs to study on the subject from first to last." He 
has aimed at an impossibility. Arithmetic is a subject 
that must be pursued throughout the school course, and no 
single text-book ever has been or ever will be prepared 
that can properly cover ground so extensive. The sim- 
plicity required in a first book would utterly unfit it for 
scholars of an advanced grade; and, vice versa, if suitable 
for finishing classes, those beginning the systematic study, 
no matter how well prepared by preliminary oral instruc- 
tion, would be unable to cupe with its difficulties. Bard- 
well’s Treatise is a case in point; any average class set to 
learn their first lessons in numbers from its pages would 
soon be hopelessly floundering beyond their depth. Mental 
arithmetic (now generally incorporated in the books on 
written arithmetic) is an indispensable part of a thorough 
mathematical training; yet Prof. Bardwell gives no oral 
exercises whatever in a book which contains all that is 
needed *‘ from first to last.” His arrangement is peculiar. 
Instead of immediately applying each operation, as it is 
learned, in questions covering cases of every-day occur- 
rence in business life, he studiously reserves such questions 
for his Third Part, giving at first merely abstract examples 
of the operations themselves. Not until the pupil has 
gone through 216 pages is he called or. to exercise his rea- 
soning powers in the solution of problems involving the 
principles he has learned. The consequence is the loss of 
invaluable mental discipline in the earlier stages of the 
mathematical course, and of all practical training in busi- 
ness operations to those who leave school before reaching 
the latter part of the volume. Nor even there are the im- 
portant branches of mercantile arithmetic adequately 
treated. The discussion of principles is protracted at the 
expense of slate-work; fourteen pages, for instance, are 
occupied in unfolding the principles of multiplication be- 
fore they are at all applied in examples. Theory thus en- 
croaches unduly on practice. Under some rules the 
examples are altogether too few to give facility in opera- 
tion; only eight, for instance, are presented under Stocks 
and Brokerage; but three under Partial Payments. A 
professor does not always know what is needed for schools, 
or how to write for the comprehension of the young. 

Mr. Thomas Brassey is a very wealthy and distinguished 
Englishman, an officer of Her Majesty’s Naval Reserve, 
and we know not what else that is great and honorable: 
but he owes an apology to Mrs. Brassey for saying in his 
preface to her book that ‘‘ the practiced skill of a profes- 
sional writer cannot reasonably be expected in these sim- 
ple pages.” The very pleasant readings that follow this 
somewhat blundering preface explain themselves, and 
carry a charm of their own that is quite extra-professional. 
“Around the World in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam’ ”’ is the title 
of the work, which is published in this country by Henry 
Holt & Co. The only specific fault that we have to find 
with the author is that she fails to furnish a description of 
the ‘“‘ Sunbeam ” sufficiently detailed to give an amateur 
sailor some notion of the craft whose fortunes he follows 
from England through and across the South Atlantic, 
through the Straits of Magellan, across the Pacific, and 


_ home to England via the Suez Canal and the Mediterra- 


nean. From the illustrations we learn that she is what 
Americans would call a three-masted topsail schooner. 


’ Craft of this rig are somewhat rare in American waters. 


« 


From the context we learn that she was fitted with en- 
gines and a screw, but of her interior arrangements and 
her sea-going qualities the little that we learn from the 
author’s diary is not very satisfactory to the nautical 
mind. Mrs. Brassey should have written her own preface, 
and persuaded ‘“*Tom,” as he is familiarly called through- 
out the volume, to have furnished a descriptive chapter. 
The history of the book is briefly this: Mr. Brassey decided 
in 1875 to undertake with his family the circumnavigation 
of the world on his private yacht, the “Sunbeam.” Of 
course almost unlimited means were necessary for the 
voyage, since, all told, the full list of passengers, officers and 
crew numbered forty persons, and sea stores for such a 
company are no small matter. Leaving Cowes early in 
July, 1875, the “‘Sunbeam’’ finished her trip in about 
eleven months, doing a large part of the distance under 
sail, and stopping frequently wherever the pleasure of her 
commander dictated or whenever repairs or supplies were 
required. To the credit of Mr. Brassey be it said that he 
took pride in commanding his own ship, although he had a 
professional sailing-master on board and a captain of the 
Royal Navy as one of his passengers. The charm of going 
off on such an expedition as this, with a complete outfit, 
pleasant company and abundant leisure, must be apparent 
to all upon whom the instinct of exploration has any hold. 
The story of the voyage is told without the least elabora- 
tion, and with an imtelligent appreciation of all that is 
new and strange that lends a well-sustained interest to the 
entire work. The voyage of the ‘‘ Sunbeam” is the most 
extended pleasure cruise that has ever been undertaken, 
and the fact that Mrs. Brassey and “the children’ were 
part and parcel of the expedition adds essentially to the 
interest of the narrative. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Bancroft is summering at Newport, R. L. 

—eorge Eliot’s new poem is a metaphysical essay in 
blank verse. 

—Dr. Cunningham Geikie has written a volume of “* Old 
Testament Portraits.’’ 

—The English revisers of the New Testament are now 
giving their finishing touches to Second Corinthians. 

—A series of ninety letters by Madame de Pompadour, 
several of them written to her brother, Abel Poisson, has 
been published in Paris. 

—Lord Beaconsfield has no time now for novel writing, 
but he ought to have materials for a very pretty story when 
he gets through with the Eastern question. 

—Mr. Rossetti says of Mr. Trevelyan’s new edition of the 
** Records of Shelley, Byron and the Author,” that he knows 
of few works of anecdotical biography equal to it. 

—A copy of the Mentz Bible, by Gutenberg.in 1455, the 
first book ever printed from movable types, has lately been 
sold at auction in Paris for £2,000. It was slightly im per- 
fect. 

—The new library building of Lehigh University, erect- 
ed by Judge Packer as a memorial of a daughter, has shelf 
room for 70,000 volumes, and can be made to accommodate 
half as many more. 

—A writer in the Portland ‘ Press” says that Mr. Long- 
fellow received the first suggestion of ‘* Keramos” from 
Benjamin Dodge, an old potter who formerly lived and 
worked in that city. 

—The London “Literary World” of June 14 has a 
full and appreciative notice of the late Prof. Henry B. 
Smith’s “ Faith and Philosophy,” and of Mr. Bishop's 
“ Voyage of a Paper Canoe.” 

—An autobiography of Hac klander, “ Der Roman Meines 
Leben’s,"’ has appeared in two volumes. Hckladinder has 
been called the ‘“‘German Dickens.” He is hardly that, 
but he is worth reading, nevertheless. 

—The 1,200,000 Roman Catholics in the Netherlands 
maintain an “Old Paper Society,” which sends annually 
to the Pope the proceeds of the sale of old magazines, books 
and papers. This waste paper income amounted last year 
to 10,000 florins. 

—Mr. Archibald Forbes has written a very generous and 
appreciative letter upon the late Mr. Macgahan to the 
London “ Daily News.’ The chief impression given by 
him is that he was a man of soldierly intentions, dauntless 
courage, and indomitable pluck. 

—‘*M. Wilham Makepeace Thackeray ” and “ M. Doug- 
las Jerrold,” were invited, so it is said, to the Literary 
Congress in Paris. It has been asked in England, who 
reads an American book‘ I may now be asked in France, 
who knows an English author—when he is dead? 

—Roberts Brothers will publish in September ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Life of Anna Jameson.” Mrs. Jameson is best 
known as author of ‘“‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,” etc 
The publication cf the volume has been called for, it is 
said, in consequence of some misstatements by Miss Mar- 
tineau in her autobiography. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publicatwnes delivered at the Bdtt- 
Rooma of Uhia paper will be ack. wwledged in tts 
mequent iaue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
us of any omission in this rexpect. 


Accumpanying 
naneranda of prices are desirable in ail casea.| 


Authors and ities. Publisher«. Price. 
Duncan, T. C., M. “ How To Be Piu Duncan Bros. 
Farrar, Rev. D., F. be the Living and the 

Gre ville. Henry, * SES Appletona. 


* Illustrated Catalogue of Kindergarten 


L nton, Ethel! Lina. “ Misericordia.”..... ............ App 
Lindau, ‘Gordon Baidwin,” The Philoso- 
Macquoid Katherine 8...“ The Fisherman of Auge.” = 2 
Patrick, Mary, hristine Brownlee’s Ordeal.”......... 


Phelps. Austin, D.D. *Youthfu! Temperance.’ 

“The Year of education.” 

We have also received current numbers of tne following publt- 
cation 

Ayer & Son’ for Advertisers, Am. Journal 
of Science and Arta, rs’ Mag., Educational! 


Banker eepers 
Monthly, Eclectic Gompesition Book. Foreign Missio . Guide to 
Holiness, Presbyterian Record, Sailors’ Mag., Sunda + Vick's 
Illustrated Monthly. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. No. 2. 


Religious Mews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department srom all quarters. 


/ ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.— Dean Stanley on the Emperor of Germany.— 
At the morning service at Westminster Abbey on Whitsun- 
day Dean Stanley said: **I am desired, in behalf of the 
Imperial family of Germany, to request that this congre- 
gation will unite in hearty thanksgivings for the mercy 
hitherto vouchsafed to them in the preservation of the 
Emperor's life; and in the humble prayer that it may yet 
be prolonged, for the glory of God and the good of men.” 
In the course of his sermon the Dean made the follow- 
ing reference to the attack on the Emperor of Germany: 
* An act of rare ingratitude and meanness, the attempt to 
slay in his unsuspecting confidence an aged and venerable 
sovereign, who had helped to raise his country to the 
highest pitch of national glory, we may hope, has been 
only the deed of one or of a few; but such deeds will of 
themselves vanish away in a sounder atmosphere, and 
nobler age, in a fuller sympathy with the highest ten- 
dencies of mankind, and therefore with the highest will of 
God.” 


English and American Episcopacy.— Apropos to the at- 
tendance of the American Episcopal Bishops upon the 
Lambeth Conference, the London ** Record” (Low Church), 
explains the differences which exist between English and 
American Episcopacy, and reaches the following conclu- 
sion, which from its scarcely concealed tone of superiority 
cannot be altogether welcome to Episcopalians in this 
country. The word of counsel, however, with whigh it 
closes ought not to be lightly heeded: 

is evident that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America is something totally different 
from the Church of England, and that there cannot be any 
interchange of rules and regulations applicable to both alike. 
It is for this reason that we deprecate attempts at tusion 
when there is a radical difference of constitution between 
the Churches. To put ourselves in the position of our Ameri- 
ean brethren, we must forego our present position and re- 
solve ourselves into what is virtually Congregationalism with 
an episcopate. There would then be similarity where now 
there is difference. Quite apart, however, from these consti- 
tutional differences, prelates of the stamp of the late Bishop 
M’livaine of Ohio can be beartily welcomed, while if there 
are any who would bring among us “another Gospel” they 
can be assessed at their proper value without derogation 
from or interference with the principles of the Church of 
England. It is impossible to be blind to the fact that many 
of these American dioceses, if dioceses they can be termed in 
our sense of the word, are sorely torn and rent asunder by 
convulsions springing from RKitualism and the spurious 
Popery which is struggling for existence here. Not unnatu- 
rally the American prelates will seek sympathy and counsel 
from their English brethren, and if one result from the Pan- 
Anglican were to be that it would send them home with 
counsels of moderation and sobriety, they would not have 
crossed the Atlantic in vain. It is obvious that in the state 
of things which prevails in America there might be half-a- 
dozen or more Episcopal churches in any particular State. 
The civil autborities «ould recognize them all with equal im- 
partiality, and lend their conventions or synods equal sup- 
port. The community would be attracted to them as they 
are now to the Protestant Episcopal Church by their own in- 
dividual preferences, and would continue witb or secede 
from them at their pleasure. In the midst of many difficult- 
ies and drawbacks, the Protestant Episcopal Church has made 
xood progress, and if wise counsels could prevail, it might 
have a glorious future. But if by foolishnessand affectations 
of Sacerdotalism, for which it has few well-grounded claims, 
it alienates the spiritually-minded laity of America from its 
communion, no amount of testamurs trom Lambeth will en- 
able it to command the respect and affections of the people. 
Voluntary associations can only be held together by genuine 
claims to support.” 


The Pan-Anglican Synod.—Cable despatches state that 
the Synod assembled July 3 with ninety bishops present. 
After partaking of communion the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury made the introductory address, urging that the ques- 
tion of maintaining the faith against infidelity be the 
principal subject of the thoughts of the delegates. A de- 
bate on the best mode of maintaining union among the 
various Anglican churches followed, in which the bishops 
of Pittsburg and Louisiana and several English and 
colonial bishops took part. The matter was finally referred 
to a committee. 


ScoTLanD-— Disestablishment.—A resolution was offered 
recently in the English House of Commons to appoint a 
committee ‘‘ to inquire into the operation of the Patronage 
Act of 1874, and its effect on the reciprocal relations of the 
various religious denominations in Scotland, and to ascer- 
tain how far the people of Scotland are in favor of main- 
taining the connection between Church and State in that 
country,” the debate on which brought out an eloquent 
speech from Mr. Gladstone. The question of patronage 
i. e., the right of imposing a minister upon a congregation 
without their assent, was, it will be remembered, the one 
upon which the Presbyterian Church in Scotland split in 
1843 and out of which the Free Church grew. In 1874, 
however, an act was passed abolishing patronage and 
placing the Establishment in this respect on an equal foot- 
ing with the seceders. In his address Mr, Gladstone main- 
tained that there was an acquiescence by a very large 
majority before 1874 in the existence of the Established 
Church, 

“In my very decided opinion,” be continued, * expressed at 
the time, it would have been the wisdom of the Church of 
Scotland to be contented with that state of things. but others, 
who perhaps took a larger view of the question, pressed the | 


passing of the Patronage Act, and the consequence of the 
passing of that Act has been that the other Presbyterian 
churches accepted that Patronage Act asa distinct challenge 
on the subject of Establishment. They answered that chal- 
lenge by saying that in their deliberate conviction the Estab- 
lishment which existed in Scotland ought not to continue in 
the possession of the public property. Ido not understand 
myself that any great change has taken place since then. 
The question up to 1874 slumbered, 
but is now a living question, and brought forward at every 
election in Scotland, and the large proportion of the people 
urge that the mode of obtaining religious union in Scotland 
between the three great bodies, which jointly number five- 
sixths of the people of the country, is to remove from one of 
them those funds which they enjoy, so as to allow all to be 
brought together. I can hardly understand that a church can 
be a national church which is a church of the minority, and 
nothing has been said to show upon what principle it is that 
the Establishment is to be maintained which is an Establish- 
ment only of a minority of the people. It was said in the 
case of the disestablishment of the Irish Church that we 
were bound to maintain the Protestant Church, that it might 
uphold its testimony fully against the’errors of the Church of 
Rome; but would any man rise in his place and say that the 
Church of Scotland must be maintained for the purpose of 
guarding against the errors of the Free Church and the 
CU. P. Church?” 

The motion to institute the inquiry was not pressed, 
neither party as it seems being sure that the result of such 
an inquiry would be favorable to its side of the question. 


AT HOME. 

Our Well-filled Pulpits.—The Congregational churches in 
the State of New York are, with searcely an exception, 
supplied with ministers. A few feeble ones are vacant. 
Candidates had better look in other directions, especially 
in the West, which is ‘‘all place,” as Dr. Beecher once said. 


The new Syracuse Directory shows 41 churches, with 
20,000 sittings for a population of 54,660 in the city 
proper, or, including the immediate suburbs, of 62,(00., 
The increase for the past year has been 2,202. There are 
more saloons and restaurants than any other places of 
business, although the friends of temperance are very 
active and efficient. 


Plymouth Congregational Church in Syracuse, Rey. Dr. 
Beard, has just achieved deliverance from a depressing 
debt of #12,000. It was done quietly, and largely through 
the influence and efforts of the pastor, who is highly 
esteemed by his people. It is one of the most efficient 
churches in the city, and has a fine house of worship with 
a larger seating capacity than any other Protestant one tn 
the place. 


The Rev. S. M. Freeland has peremptorily resigned the 
pastorate of the Eliot Congregational Church, Newton, 
Mass. No public reason is given for the step, but one is 
probably to be found in the recent divergence of views be- 
tween the pastor and the people with respect to the salary 
question. Mr. Freeland was settled in Detroit before 
coming to Newton, where he succeeded Dr. Wellman, now 
of Malden. He is a man in the prime of years and use- 
fulness. 


The Tabernacle M. E. Sunday-school of Camden, N. J/., 
is evidently a live organization. At the beginning of the 
summer the superintendent, Mr. Walter M. Patton, prints 
a papyrograph letter to his teachers urging,them not to lose 
sight of their scholars during vacation, but to keep up 
communication by frequent letters. As an assistance in 
this work he proposes to print every Monday a report of 
the school session the day before, giving the attendance, 
the hymns sung, and a word of affectionate counsel. These 
reports will be furnished the teachers, who are expected to 
forward them to their respective scholars. Superintend- 
ents elsewhere may take a hint. 


The seventeenth anniversary of Rev. Samuel Scoville’s 
settlement as pastor of the Congregational church in Nor- 
wich, N. Y., was celebrated recently, when he was pre- 
sented with a well-filled purse by his parishioners. His is 
a striking example of the benefits of a long pastorate. He 
found a comparatively weak and divided church, which is 
now strong and thoroughly united. A fine, spacious, 
cathedral-like house of worship has been erected free from 
debt. Had he left at the end of the first five years very littie 
would have been accomplished. He has declined numerous 
calls to other fields. There are but five pastors of his 
denomination in the State that have been settled longer 
than he; viz., his father-in-law, H. W. Beecher, T. K. 
Beecher, Rev. Drs. R. S. Storrs and Budington and G. 
Cross. 


Children’s Sunday at Martha’s Vineyard.—The Metho- 
dists at Oak Bluffs, the summer resort at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, have just built a very pretty chapel for permanent 
worship. Last Sunday was devoted to a children’s service, 
a peculiar feature of the occasion being the introduction of 
twelve cages of canary-birds. These were hung from the 
ceiling through the center aisle, three being in the pulpit 
enclosure. Flowers in profusion adorned the desk, and in 
spite of grave doubts expressed about the little songsters 
causing confusion, they added very materially to the in- 
terest of the occasion, coming in with their songs at most 
opportune moments, and being quiet when most desired. 
The exercises consisted of recital of verses by classes, fre- 
quent singing and a few recitations. Altogether a pleasant 
afternoon spent in a socially religious manner, 


N. Y. State Items.—The Rev. H. P. Bake has resigned 
the pastorate of Phoenix Church. Mr. J. D. Foote, lay- 
evangelist, will supply the church in Philadelphia, N. Y., 
for the present. Mr. C. G. Hazard, a licentiate of Newark 
(N. J.) Association, is engaged at Hancock, Mr. T. W. 
Walters, of last class at Oberlin, will preach at South 
Canton, and |H.,M. ;Seruton, a’ graduate of Andover, at 


Deansville and Oriskany Falls, and both will soon be 
ordained. The Rev. Wm. Adams, from Bristol, England, 
is to be ordained pastor of the Congregational church in 
Canandaigua on the 11th inst. The Rev. Geo. A. Pelton 
has resigned at Morrisville, and accepted a call to the Con- 
gregational Church in Greene, Chenango Co. The Rev. A. 
B. Dilley goes from Greene to Candor, Tioga Co., and the 
Rev. T. H. Griffith from Lawrenceville to Chenango 
Forks, Broome Co. The Rev. Geo. H. Bailey of Grigys- 
ville, Ill., has accepted a call to Fairport, N.Y., and money 
is raised to build a parsonage’ for him. 


New England Church, Chicago, a notice of whose quar 
ter centennial appeared in our columns a fortnight since. 
has had an eventful history. Beginning in a small way. 
it was not long under the pastorate of Dr. J.C. Holbrook 
before it was enabled to build itself a house of worship, 
which was subsequently enlarged, and afterwards re- 
placed by an elegant structure costing 880,000.) This, after 
a brief occupation, Was wholly destroy ed by the greut 
fire. At this calamity the energy of the church was only 
stimulated, and on the same site they built the fine editice 
which they now occupy. Notwithstanding its own losses 
the church has been singularly liberal to outside objects. 
Only recently, besides its annual donation to the A. H. M. 
Society, it has given 21,000 to inaugurate the new Illinois 
H. M. Society: and during all its history it has generously 
aided the Chicago Theological Seminary. This institution 
its first pastor, Dr. Holbrook, with the Rev. L. Smith Ho 
bart, was instrumental in starting. The pastors of the 
church succeeding Dr. Holbrook have been Dr. S. C. Bart 
lett (now President of Dartmouth College), S. Woleott, 
J. P. Gulliver, Rev. T. Chamberlain and the Rev. Arthur 
Little, who has recently been installed. 


Fifty Years a Pastor.—The Rev. Benjamin C. Taylor, 
D.D., celebrated last Sunday the semi-centennial of his 
ministry in the South Bergen Reformed Church, N. J. 
During the past eight years Dr. Taylor has been Pastor 
Emeritus, being disqualified by age from active duty. At 
the service on Sunday the exercises were mainly conducted 
by the Rev. Cornelius Brett, Dr. Taylor's associate, who 
read the sermon preached by Dr. Taylor on the occasion 
of his ordination in 1828. Following the sermon the 
latter delivered a brief and affectionate exhortation. 
The church itself is very old, dating its origin back to the 
year 164. In the communicants’ register for that year 
are recorded the names of nine men and eighteen women. 
During a long period the services were conducted in the 
Dutch language by supplies from New York, Li mr Island, 
Albany and Newcastle. From 1700 to the present time 
the church has had only tour pastors, a fact which can 
hardly be paralleled in the ecclesiastical! history of thy. 
country. Their names and terms of service are as follows: 

The Rev. Gualtherus Dubois, 1700-1751. 

The Rev. William Jackson, 1757-1780. 

The Rev. John Cornelison, 1780-182». 

The Rev. Benjamin C. Taylor, 182s- 

Mr. Dubois, as it seems, was never installed, the first 

stated pastor being Mr. Jackson. 
a 
GLEANINGS. 

~The Rey. E. M. Betts was installed pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Fond du Lac, Wis., June 27. 

—Responsive readings of the Psaims were bewun Sunday, 
June 30, by the First Congregational Church of Manstield, 
Ohio, with great success. 

—Dr. Wm. 8. Plumer has resigned bis chair in the Columbia. 
8S. C., Seminary, and is considering a call to the Allegheny, 
Penn., Presbyterian Church. 

—One Boston minister at least will remain at home during 
the summer to attend to the wants of people who cannot get 
away. This is the Kev. D. W. Waldon, the city missionary. 

—Over $6,000 has already been paid in the treasury of the 
Belleville Avenue Congregational Church, Newark, on ac- 
count of $23,000 pledged by the congregation on a recent 
Sunday. 

—Dr. J.T. Duryea returned to Brooklyn last week, after a 
brief absence, in the best of health. His purpose is to return 
shortly to the Adirondack region, where he will spend the 
months of July and August. 

~The Universalist convention, recently in session at Lewis- 
ton, passed a resolution of Christian sympathy and fellowship 
with the Congregational conference, which was being beld at 
the same place. The Congregationalists reciprocated. 

~The Springfield “ Union” knows of “an earnest and able 
Christian minister’ now doing a good work in a town neur 
Springfield on a salary of $300, of which goes for house 
rent, and “all donations from members of the society arc 
charged against their salary account.”” Names, please. 

~Mr. Mackonochie, the English ritualist, who is so con- 
stantly in hot water, is suspended for three years, * ah oficw 
et beneficto.”” The “Pall Mall Gazette” sugwests that in order 
to secure permanent respect for the laws from this obdurate 
rector of St. Alban’'s. it will be necessary to hold him, tike 
Mahomet’s coffin, in continual suspension. 

—Mr. Moody feels the need of rest and study, after five 
years of constant work, and has made arrangements to eo to 
Baltimore in October and spend the winter there with hi« 
family. He expects to hold religious services several tlmes a 
week in the large ball of the Christian Association buildiny 
that is to be completed before that time, but will not keep at 
work all the while. 

—Pastoral Changes.—The Rev. G. H. Deere, pastor of the 
Universalist Church, Rochester, Minn., has three months. 
vacation, and bas just left for Europe.—The Rev. Mr. Karcher. 
rector of the Episcopal Church, Rochester, Minu., has re- 
signed because of ill-health.—The Rev. C. E. Alley, lately of 
Wacausta, Wis., accepts the unanimous call of the Second 
Congregational Church, Jackson, Mich., and begins labor in 
the new field July 14.--The Rev. Kendrick H. Crane has a 
sumed the pastorate of the two Congrevational churches. 
Michigan Center and Napoleon, Jackson Co., Michigan. ‘the 
Presbyterian Church in Parma, Mich., has secured the se 
vices of Key. KR. W, Fletcher as pastor. The Kev. Moses 
Smith, of Jackson, Mich., and Mrs. Moses Smith, President «of 
the Woman's Board of the Interior, sail from New York Juls 
Vth, They wil) be in Furope about two months. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaceepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
cnough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be reaponsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripta not accompanied by 


Business Department, Subscriptions 
und awivertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subserip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
ave prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising ratea and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


“Wr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 

Mr. Beecher will leave New York, Monday, 
July 1 on bis lecture tour. His route is laid 
out, but only those engagements which we 
wive below are definitely settled : 

Tuesday, July 16—Lanesing, Mich. 
Wednesday, “ 17—South Bend, Ind. 
Friday, 10—FonDuLac, Wis. 
Saturday, “ 20—Appleton, 
Monday, “ 22—Milwaukee, 
Tuesday, 23—La Crosse, 
Wednesday, “ 24—Rochester, Minn. 
Thursday, “ 2% -LakeCity, “ 
Friday, * Paul, 
Saturday, 27—Minneapolia,“* 
Monday, “ 
‘Tuesday, 3)—-Northfield, “ 


Wiainesday, 31-—DeCorah, lowa. 
Thursday, Aug. 1-Dubuque, 
Friday, 2 .Waterloo, 
Saturday, Marshalltown, “ 
Monday, §—Oskaloosa, = 


Tuesday, &-Mt. Pleasant, 
Wednesday, “ 7 Chariton, 
Thureaday, “ Red Oak, 
Friday. “ Lineoln, Nebraska. 
Suteurday, 10—Council Bluffs, lowa. 
From there to San Francisco. 


Hound Lake Meetings for 1878. 


The following are the meetings announced 
for Round Lake, the present season : 

|. The grand Sunday-school Assembly, to be 
marmywed by the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., to 
commence July l6th, and continue ten days. 

dhe Union Evangelistic Meeting, under 
the management of the Rev. E. P. Hammond, 
A. Earl, and Chaplain McCabe, to 
commence July 30th, and continue one week. 

The Camp meeting of the National Chris- 

tian Temperance Union, under the personal 
marmgement of Francis Murphy. to commence 
August 6th and continue one week. A pro- 
gramme of these meetings and the “ Round 
Lake Journal,” giving definite and full infor- 
mation, will be sent free, on application to 
Joseph Hillman, Troy, New York. 


We should have some pleasant moonlight 
evenings now, if the clouds would stay away 
long cnough. [Bridgeport Standard. Y-e-s— 
yes !—if it wasn't for the clouds and the earth 
wetting right in the way, these would be nice 
moonlight evenings.—[Graphic. 


The reduction of rates to prices de 
manded by the times has created a great 
increase in the patronage of the American 
House, Boston, and the result must be very 
satisfactory to the proprietors. The table and 
all other appointments of the house are kept 
up to their old time standard of supreme ex- 
Hotel Journal. 


A LADY of Westfield, by name Mre«. Weller, 
had occasion last week to visit her cellar: and 
while there she stumbled and fell, kerslap, in 
adecp and watery well, She remained in the 
well six hours or more,and though getting 
well now was Weller before. — | Berkshire 
Courter. 


The most refreshing tollet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer's Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
ete. Price $1. Atall Druggieate. 57 4th Ave. 
We 


THe champion early riser of Saratoga coun- 
ty is Telum Dayton. He is eighty-five years 
of age, and has beaten the aun every day but 
one tor twenty years.—LEx. Such stories are 
absurd. Telum on the firstof April; that’s 
the only Dayton which they're appropriate.— 
[Norwich Bulletin, 


Persons seeking for the best inatruction tn 
muse. at very low rates, should gddress with 
stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edinbore, Pa. 


THe Chinese adieu is * chin-chin,” and go js 
® good share of the American ado, 


Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 146 and 168 Atlantic Av.. Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 


THE man who wrote * Revolutions never go 
backward" had never turned a somersault 
over the tail-board of a tarm wagon. |New 
Haven Register. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is full prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors. Rome ‘rs, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good achovuls to parents. 

(all or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
Square, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NEW BOOKS. JUST READY. 


Mra, Wister’s New Translation. 
A MOST CHARMING STORY. 


Or, LIFE PROBLEMS. 


A Romance. 
From the German of EF. Juncker, 
By ‘irs. A. WIsSTER, 
Translator of “Too Kich,” “ The Se cond Wife,” 
“The Old Mam selle’ Secret, 
“ Only a Giri,” ete. 
Extra Cloth. $1.50. 

“Mre. Wister shows both admirab'e taste and 
unusual knowledge of current German jiternture 
In the novels she selects for translation.’ 
New York Trib 


A New Edition of the Star Series. 
STORM-DRIVEN. 


By MARY HEALY. 

Author of a“ Romance.” ete. 
Mimo. in stiff paper covers. Scents. 
of the most intense interest aud of 
n the delineation of harne 
ter the author displays remarkable genius.’’— 
ton Home Journal. 


Union 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
*Forelgan Classics for English Keaders.”’ 
‘ vary 
GOKTHE: 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By A. HAYWARD, Ex«a., 
Ber the Fifth Volume of Foreign ( tassicea for 


Enatish Readers.”” Edited by MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Fine Cloth. $1.00. 


*,.* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, p st-paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market ™t., Phila. 


HARPER'S HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S LAR: One copy of either for 
ome year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 
Subecrther in the Unifed States or Canada on re- 


cript of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, wo address, for one year, 
or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the 
Publish HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
mad on recespt of Ten Centa. 
& BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


27 Bond St., N.Y.. announce 


{Rosamond Howard.... 

Volee of a Shell........... 

Series, | Prisoos Without 0 35 
Traveller's Grab-Bag........... ...... u % 

A Story of the 0 0 

How to be Beautiful................... ys) 


ifu 
New Pian of Publishing a Catalibwue free. 


New Catalogues free 
by on application. 
& GALP 
Broadway. New York 


— - 


True Economy in the pu srchase ofa Diction- 
ary. isto get the BEST, the STANDARD, 
Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


(Webster's Dictionary) 


Contains 18,000 Worda, Kales of Spelling: 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations. Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c.,. from the Greek, Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages. Moroces Tucks, Gilt 
Kdges. For sale by dealers generally, or 
by mail, on receipt of 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAY LOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 

138 and 140 Grand Street. New Vork. 


Boston Transcript 


DAILY AND WEEKLY, 
Quarto Sheet—56 Columns. 


The Lercest Ch t d 
ng 


THE DAILY TRANSCRIE is sent to mail sub- 
scribers at $10.00 « year.in advanvee, $5.00 for six 
mooths, or $2.90 for three months. 

TERMS FORK WEEKLY 

Subscriptions can begin whe " order ts received. 


(ine copy one year (in advance’...... 
Five coptes to one address, ! year in advane e) 70) 
Eleven copies 


N & SON 
HENRY W, DUTTO! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE THEOLOGICAL TRI-LEMMA, the 
toree-fold question of ENDLEssS Misery. UNI 
VERSAL SALVATION Or CONDITIONAL IMMORTAL- 
ITY, considered in the tight of Reason, Nature and 
Revclatwn, by Rev. J. u PETTINGELL, 
verv interesting and popular work, 

WHAT Is SAID OF IT.-—" The clearest 
statement of the doetrine of Conditional Immoer- 
tality or the Survival of the Fittest we have seen.” 

Springte!d Republican. “ The Bouk quite tn- 
teresting.’ Preabyferian. “The argu- 
ment ts strongly presented.” Albany Arqua. “ The 
Book is written with candor and ability,and pre- 
sents the Scriptural passages and arguments in 
favor of tts posrtion In a strong and thinking man- 
ner. Phila. Luth ran Observer. ™ Tne Auther’s 
spirit is admirable. N. Christian Unum. “It 
is the most important book of the times, written 
with singular ability and eminently Christian In its 
sprit.” 4A Seuthern Baptist (Clergyman, “lt 
is *) Ingenious and fresh, # clear and full, and 
Withal so candid and able, as to make it by far the 
ablest and ~ st that bas vet ared.” -A New 
Rngland mitional (’ergun 

Sent Pontepntd for ON ‘DOL LAR. 

AGENTS WANTED in every part of the 
Country.to whom literal terms will be made. Send 
for Auenta’ price-list. 


Sherwood & Co.. 76 E. th N. City. 


Where to fio; How to Go; How to Save bens 


A neatly bound mo. comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 
CONTENTS. 

PERIPATETICS., 

COTTAGE 
HovusekK 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, By C, F. 

A SHORT TRIP TO FUROPE, By Avsti~ 
Annet Fe 

TROUT FISHING. By Laiceus, 

CAMPING OUT, By W. H. H. Murray. 


THE MODERN CANOF, By roe Commopore 
or THe New Yorn Canoe Cie, 

SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK, By 
(;HORGE FLLINGTON, 


SUMMER ON A FARM, 


HARD-SCRABBLE, Py H. H, 
THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. 
ON WHEELS, 


by Crossy, D.D, 


By a Corrace 


THuWING. 


Donato G, 


Freank Converse, 


iv the Rev. ScovILLE. 


SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 


GRUMBLING, By Gam 
Price 25 Cents, 
Sent postpaid on receipt ot price, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place. New Vork. 


| EMOREST's MONTHL MAGAZINE 

for July supertiy tllustrated with fine steel 
engravings. pictures tn oil from celebrated paimnt- 
ing’, and numerous interesting features of value 
to every housenold. treet the July sue with a $5 
picture, tin of, of “Innocents Abroad.” Sold 
everywhere, or mailed, post free, on receipt of the 
price, 2 ce 

JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
7 St., New York. 


ACMILLAN & a& 
trenera! Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent free by mail for six 


nts 
™ 22 BOND ST.. New York. 


5 vole. Cloth, extra 

gilt. HitME’s ENGLAND. 6 vola. gilt. 

GIBBON’S Rome. 6 vole. Cloth, 

CLAXTON, KEMSEN & HAF PELE Phila. 


Chea pest Bookstore _ 
e World. 


33: Cc Old at your price 
5.873 Magnificent Books at our price. 
4,743 Bibles and Prayer Books atany 
rice. of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS., 
Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will conter a favor upon the Adver« 
aoe a the Publisher by stating 

a“ ey saw the advertisement 1 
the hristian nion. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 

Fatablished in ISM. ana conducted onthe model 
of the best Eastern Colleges. It has good cabinets 
and apparatus, and larwe libraries. A course of 
study without Greek is provided. Promising stu- 
dents are aided. A thorough Preparatory school 
in operation. The next term bewins Sept. 5th. 

1. W.A DREWS, President. 
MARIETTA, ©., July, IS7s. 


The Royal Edition. 


SONGS OF 
MENDELSSOHN’'S SONGS 
| 

RUBINSTMIN’S 


Musical Cabinet. 
HANDEL'S SACRED 
OFFENBACH’S SONGS 
BAKITONE AND BASS SONGS.. ho 
SANTLEY’S NEW 
CLARIBEL’S SACRED SONGS................ 


And hundreds of others, al! 
printed. send for full catalogue 


W™M. A. POND & CO,, 4 Union Square, N.Y. 


The Newest Music Books. 
! ONWARD 


ONWARD isthe nameof L. 0. EVM ERSON'S 
book for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 
1878-79. A new and fresh evilection of the best 
Secular and Sacred Music, with a full Inatructive 
Course. Teachers will please examine. 32 Giees, 
*) Sacred Tunes, and lo Anthems are provided. 
Price $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Mu 
sical Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc., ete. A 
selection of a pumber of the best Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. 144 large pages. ($!2 per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L. O. EMERSON. As this fine book contains 
a Hundred Anthems, Motets, all of the best 
quality, itis a fine book for any choir, and will be 
extensively used as an Anthem Book. Its first de- 
sign. however, is for the use of EriscoPralL 
CHOIRS, and it has the greatest variety ever 
prought together of Anthems, Venites, Cantatas, 
Jubilates, Glorias, and of al) other pieces used tn 
the service. Should be universally used. (#12 per 
dozen.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditsen & Co., 43 Broadway. N. Y. 


$I werth of Music for 81. Sample Me 


Agents wanted. Outfit lsc. KING & SMITH 
Christian! /nion building, 27 Park Piace.N.¥ 
free to all ap- 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. Io ore. pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded tives the names 
aewspapers in the Unit States and Uanada, and 
vontams more information of valne to an advertise 
than can be found in any other petioction, All lista 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been redu The special offers are 
y= = unusually advantageous. Be sure to 

send for it ore spending any money in newspaper 
advertiaing Address N. W. AVE ; N, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Phi Iphia. 


but the slaughter of 

bigh prices continues. By 

woaderfu! improvements, in- 

genious taventions, and perfectea eystems, we 


ssoP ianos for $190 
Beantitut Organs for $75 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Vears 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE N.Y. 


Jn will send 


Wheaton Female Seminary 
NORTON, MASS. 


Fall Term begins September 2. Apply to 
the Principal, 
ELLEN M. HASKELL. — 


G OLDEN mill Semlaary for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, (t. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 


Illinois College and Whipple Academy 


Classical and Scientific Collewe Courses; Prepara- 
tory anil Knglish Academy Courses; elective 
studies. Instruction thorough: al! expenses low. 
Schelarships ter wonnes students. Send for Cata- 
logue to Prof. KR. C. Crampton. Jae keonville, Il, 


CHESTNUT ‘STREET. SEMINARY 


en Sept. Isth. For eireulars apoly to Principals, 
BOR NEY and Miss DILLAYE, 615 ( hestnut St. 


(N. V.) MILI TARY ACADEMY. 
send for Lilustrated «ireular for 1878-79, 

Madison U niversity. 4.4.6.8. or 10 years’ course 

ear Sept. Ad. Drs Hamilton, N.Y, 


+REENWIC ADEMY, with Musical 
institute and Commeretal College. 
bir. For both sexes. A SEA SID 
direct route from New Vork to Boston. 
BLAKESLEB, A.M.. Principal, 
K, Greenwich, R.L 


BEA 


Another battle on high r 
PIANOS RAGING 
polista renewed. Beatty's latest Ne per full reply 
(free) before buying Piano or Organ. Read latest circular. 


Beaty, Wah ORGANS 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the pole aince 


koun DRY,” W 
Mountings. Sree. No Agencies. 


BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 

for Churches, Schools, Fire 

Farms, 
ARKRANTED. 


(ntalocue 
Free. V ANDUZEN’ A TIFT, 0. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y¥. 
H BELL” 


attention toc 
Cutajogue 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THANKS be to thy name, O Lord Jesus, that thou didst open 

way for us by which we can come unto the Father, with 
enough understanding of the divine nature to encourage us 
to leave our burden there, to alleviate our fear, to inspire 
hope in our souls, and to fill us with comfort and joy. Wedo 
not seek to understand the whole circuit of thy life and be- 
ing. It is too mighty for us. It is litted above our experi- 
ence, beyond the reach of our thought, and outside of the 
scope of our feeling; and we struggle in vain to understand 
its immensity. But it is sufficient that, clothed with power 
and wisdom and love, thou dost guide and govern all things 
for the final welfare of thy creatures, and that the center of 
power is not in hands that are cold and bard and cruel, but is 
in the hands of One who loves us amidst the strivings of this 
lower life, amidst the dashings to and fro of ungoverned pas- 
sions among men that almost doubt if there can be an admin- 
istration of love anywhere. We receive with great joy and 
with full faith the truth that there is a land of peace, that 
there is a Center of power where perfect love prevails, and 
that all things, from the uttermost bounds of creation, and 
from every period of time, in one grand procession are mov- 
ing incomplete subordination and adjustment and perfect- 
ness,in love andin peace. In this faith and belief we rest 
and rejoice. Though our way is clouded at times, though at 
times the thunder and tempest of this world's passions dis- 
turb our settled confidence, when we live by sight and not by 
faith. yet we rejoice that when we get back to faith and con- 
fidence again all our best thoughts rise up once more, and we 
bave inspirations that carry us through the drudgery of 
daily life, its oppositions and its oppressions. We rejoice that 
we have rest in thee when we find it nowhere else, that we 
have trust in thee when our trust in men is broken, and that 
we have hope in thee when there is no ground for hope in 
any other direction. 

And now we beseech of thee that we may know how more 
perfectly to avail ourselves of the friendship and inspiration 
and love which are to be found in Jesus Christ for every one 
that needs. Take away from us all those obscurations which 
come from unbelief. Deliver us from the carelessness and 
heedlessness and running hither and thither for the support 
of that arm of ficesh by which we are hindered from coming 
to thee. May we know Him in whom is our whole hope and 
help. May we know him with a personal knowledge. May 
we know him as adapted to our special and personal wants. 
May we know him as our Teacher. May we know him as the 
Rectifier of our dispositions. May we know him as One who 
is acquainted with all our circumstances. Grant that every 
one may be conscious that his leader and master is Jesus; and 
may the way before him be clear to the eye of faith and hope. 
In our daily life may we all so live in Christ that at last he 
shall abide with us, and we shail be his temples, from which he 
shall go out no more forever. 

But benold with what difficulties the way is beset; behold 
how many bindrances rise up to obstruct the ways of men; 
and according to the measure of thy tender mercies look 
upon those who feebly, faintly and even fruitlessly struggle 
in the way of right. Grant that their help may be from on 
high. 

al those who are afar off feel the drawings of Jesus 
Christ, and know what grace and beauty there is in him, the 
Chief among ten thousand, and the One altogether lovely. 
May those who have cast aside for the time their faithfulness 
feel that sorrow of beart which shall lead them to inward 
searchings and repentance; and may they return again to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. May those who are im- 
mersed in worldly affairs find themselves warmed and 
strengthened by the inspiration of thy presence. May those 
who are called to go through trials, to bear burdens or to 
suffer bereavements, have in thee, day by day, that Friend 
who shall give them comfort and strength. May thy life in- 
fuse itself into their life; and wilt thou say to them, Because 
1 live ye shall live also. 

We commend to thee all the families that are accustomed 
to group themselves together about the altar of this church. 
We pray for the little children that in this place have been 
consecrated in baptism, or in any way have been set apart by 
their parents for the service of God. 

We pray for those who are separated from us, and who in 
thy providence are unable to mingle with us in the services 
of the sanctuary. Be with those that are on the sea. Com- 
mand it, tbat it shall be merciful to them. We pray for those 
that are in foreign lands. Grant thatywhile they are strangers 
and pilgrims there, their thoughts and ours may meet, day 
by day, around the common Throne of grace and mercy. 

We pray for the aged, who are appointed unto death. We 
pray for those that are walking in a weary way. We pray 
that thou wilt have compassion upon all classes and condi- 
tions of thy creatures. Open the hearts of men with a true 
and generous sympathy for their fellow-men. 

May thy work go on in this church, in this city, in the city 
adjoining, throughout our own land, and throughout the 
world, until the blessed day of prediction shall come, and the 
kingdom of the Lord shal) hang as an unsetting sun fora 
thousand years over the earth. 

And to thy name shal) be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 


Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE SAVIOUR OF ALL.* 

“For we have not a high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.”’—HEns. iv., 15. 

F any man can attain to the stature of his ideal man- 
hood simply by bis own constitutional forces, un- 
helped except by society around him, by the sympathy 
and inspiration of men, then that ideal manhood must be 
very low. It is not difficult for a man to be perfect pro- 
vided perfection is keyed so low as to lie within the easy 
range of the ordinary faculties. It would perhaps not 
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be a very difficult task for a man to live so as to satisfy 
the requirements of domestic life and of society life. 
If we were to live here ouly, and if we were to educate 
ourselves so as to be on the best terms with physical 
nature in maters of health, and upon the best terms 
with social surroundings, acting generously aod kindly 
toward all our fellows in every retation of life, and if 

were to maintain civil law, we should be secure from 
auy great blame so far as public sentiment was con- 
cerned. I can well conceive that a man might live in 
\this world without any belp provided his fatber and 
mother left him the unspeakable legacy of g od health 
a’ dof a good temperament. But where the idea) stan- 
dard is much higher than this; where it does not under- 
take to deal with a man’s outward relations, except as 
auxiliaries; where the perfection of manhod is to lie in 
the balarce of a man’s inward faculties; and where the 
text of bis excelle ce is not orthodoxy, according to the 
ordinary acceptation of that term; where it is prepara- 
tion for the supernal life; where it is training which 
shall fit one for existence bereafter, when the coarseness 
of bodily relations shall all bave ceased as pertinent to 
time, and final spiritual rclations shall have taken their 
place as pertinent to eternity, and manhood shall con- 
sist in the higher perfection of the mind and in nobler 
dispositions; in short, where men educate themselves 
for right livi ¢ among men and also for right living 
with the angels of God in heaven, and where a higher 
standard of life, its admirable symmetries and its ineffa- 
ble qualities, are taken into account—under such cir- 
cumstances I cannot understand how any man can live 
unless he has the faith of immortality; unless he is 
being helped by the Spirit of God. 

No amount of intelligence or will-power is adc quate 
to our relatic nsin life. I care not how wise and strong a 
man is, he cannot live even his earthly life, and still less 
cap he live his higher spiritual life, without the aid of 
influences which come in upon him from without. The 
example of heroic men, pious men, men whom we love 
and venerate, the effect of law and custom—these and 
various otber influences work upon us in the accom- 
plishment of our lower aims and ambitions in life; but 
when you consider man as destined ty immortality, and 
seeking in this world to prepare himself for the society 
of beaven, how much more does he need assistance— 
and not only the assista ce of his fellow-men, but of 
God himself! 

Now, the great point in all our living 1s, as it always 
has been, shall we receive this outward influence? and 
what reason have we to suppose that it is given to us? 
We never saw God. He rever speaks audibly to us. 
We never feel the touch of bis hand. He sets up no 
visible sigan or signal of his presence. He is not only 
invisible but intangible. We go through life, and to all 
intents and purposes it is as though he did not exist. 
What evidence bave we, then, that there is such a be- 
ing—especially as against the presumption that if there 
is a God that governs the universe he is a being so large 
and majestic that he will not trouble himself about the 
in ‘initesimal trifles that concern any man’s life day by 
day? One who isso broad, and before whom nations 
are but as dust in the balance, or but as a drop of water 
in the bucket—will he interest himself in the varities, 
the quibbles, the oblquities, the perplexities, the petty 
affairs of individual men? Will he take notice of what 
is going on in any individual soul, which, however im- 
portant it may be to that individual, can be of but little 
importance to the rest of the universe? 

It is a part of the great scheme of redemption 
through Jesus Christ to present to the buman compre- 
hension a Being whom we can see and understand; 
who ehall conf: rm himself to human conditions: and 
who sball, if I may so say, through himself, open to all 
buman conditions a door of faith and belief that, since 
he has gone up on high, and is at the center of the 
universe, be has sympathy with men, with the lowest 
men, and with their experience. 

We have, in the passage which I bave read, the grand 
declaration that our High Priest (a name which bas been 
borrowed from the Jews, aod which to them represented 
the most reverend perso. age of their whole system) is 
one who can be touched with a feeling of human infirmi- 
ties, can be in sympathy with them; and the ground and 
reason given is that he has been tried in all points as man- 
kind are tried—as men day by day are tried. He went 
through the secular experiences that we are going 
through. He fought the battles which every man has to 
fight. There is not one single element in buman nature 
that is being tried now, that has been tried, or that ever 
will be tried, which was not tried in him—and tried in 
him as it cannot be tried in us; with a force and an in- 
tensity such as we never experience. The fact tbat this 
divine Personage was in human conditions, and went 
through every lot of human life, and has gone up on high 
to be joined to the universal authority, and to be a 
guardian of the universe, that he might draw t» bimself 
the confidence and trust, as well as the love and obedi- 
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ence, of all who desire to enter upon that life which 
ends in immortality—this is a fact the consideration of 
which should be a help to every thinking man. 
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Now, let us look a little into this. Not that I have 
anything new to offer concerning it; but that it is one 
uf those elements that cannot be too often presented, 
and cannot be too often presented in this connection, 

Our Master did not undertake to make himself a psy- 
chological study. Neither shall I attempt to follow the 
line of a close and interior analysis of his nature. I say, 
upon the thresbold, that as no man can understand the 
perfection of his own mind so but that there is more of 
it yet in obscurity than is comprehensible, still Jess can 
any man follow the direction of the divine mind and 
understand its adjunction to the flesh, or its adaptation 
to human conditions. There is not a child that canvot 
ask me questions which I shall be powerless to answer 
in regard to my own mind; and there 14 not a person on 
earth who is able to answer questions that I can put to 
him in regard to bis own mind; and we do not consider 
this a bar to faith and belief. If the Christian ministry 
were to hold themselves bound to answer all the psy- 
chological questions that could be easily raised without 
encroaching upon the realms of the unnatural and the 
curious, in respect to the divivxe life, their career would 
be short. It cannot be done. 

The whole question of the incarnation of Christ is to 
be accepted simply as 4 fact, or not at all. We cannot 
go behind to solve the philosophy of it. It is beyond 
our reach. 

Let us, then, look at the his‘ory of this Personage 
who, it is universally conceded, if he were only a man 
was the greatest moral genius that ever irradiated human 
life, and whom in 91] ages the Christian church, in the 
main, have bclieved to be God in the flesh. Let us see 
what the lines of experience were which be went 
through, and on which he founds his appeal for cur 
confidence aod affection. 

The whwule human race come in’o the world belpless, 
as babes. So came he. Il ow it was that there could 
be such an obscura’ion as there was of the divine miod 
I cannot tell; nor can [ tell bow there can be such a» 
obscuration of the human mind as there is in the birth 
of any child into the world. It is aa element that is 
common to all existence, and that is not special to the 
existence of any one person. 

As a child, Christ went through gradations of devel 
opment and growth just as other children vo through 
such gradations. He was pot shot like a meteor int» 
the system of the world. He entered at the door which 
all men enter. There is not a step that a human being 
ever takes from the entrance door to the exit door «f 
life on earth which be did nottake. There is not one 
stage of development, physical, intellectual, moral or 
spiritual, that men pass through, which was Lot passed 
through by him. He stocd in all the relations of child- 
hood. 

So there is a Jesus for children. We sometimes thick 
that our children are to be Christians only when they 
shall have become grown, when by tbe force of tbeir 
adult life they shall have reacbed a certain degree of 
perfection in the service of their Lord and Saviour: 
but our Master was a child; be had the weaknesses 
of a child; he bad the longings of a child; he 
had all the experiences of a child; and he is the 
child’s Saviour. Although the igrorarce or arro- 
gance of Christians warns off children from an early 
embracing of Christ, not so did our Master. He was 
incarnated for them; he dicted for them; and he was 
tried just as they are, in every pont, but without sin or 
weakness. He passed from childbood steadily into 
youth through all those mysterious regions of transition 
which are common to all children. 

I look back upon my own life from the time that I was 
seven or eight years old until I was fifteen or sixteen, as 
upon an enchanted ground. With strong affection, 
with a vivid fancy, with a sort of undefined yearning 
for things high and beautiful, with univterpreted emo- 
tions, with a keen sense of ruleness or neglect—with 
all these feelings planted in me, such an impression did 
they make upon me, as belonging to the transition from 
boybood to youth in my experience, that 1 remember 
them to this day. 

Often children are made to feel that thy are of no 
use in the world; and in multitudes of households there 
are people who treat children as if they were superf' uous 
punctuation points that break up the sentences of life. 
For boys, especially, there is no place, unless they are 
old enough to work. Where industry is a fasbion they 
have some function; but as it is generally not the fash- 
ion nowadays, they are, in the main, without any 
function. 

Our Master, in going from childhood to early youth, 
passed through those stages of obscurity which al) 
children pass through—firsi, that of dim seeing, then 
that of seeing a little more, and so on toward per- 
fection. He subjected himself to the necessity of 
such an evolution as that which men gothrough. He 
began with obscuration, aud gradually came to an 
eclatrcissement, as it were, of the divine nature. He 
learned as children learn, first a little, then a little more, 
and then a little more. 

During the period of his development he had lumin- 
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ous intervals in which he discerned truths which are 
beyond. I read to you, in the opening service, an inci- 
dent which opens to us one of the most remarkeble of 
the insights that are given of his childhood experience 
(and I think it strange that so few of the facts of his 
early life have been written). He went, we are told, 
when he was twelve years of age, with bis parents to 
Jerusalem. An immense caravan periodically visited 
that sacred place. The scene was a festive one all the 
way there and back. It was the grandest feast of wor- 
ship known to the Jews. The occasion was a joyful 
one when they came thus to that city of their love. 

Well, Jesus, with his parents, came to this feast; and 
it is not strange that he was lost in the group of their 
friends and neighbors. Being missed, he was sought 
for, and was found in the temple, where, young as he 
was, he manifested the coming power of his moral 
nature. With the simplicity of childhood he wrestled 
with the doctors on superficial questions that they were 
accustomed to discuss, and that they considered both 
profound and sacred. He retutned with bis mother 
under rebuke—the rebuke of love. It is said that he 
was subject to his parents. He learned the lesson of 
obedience; and no persons need be ashamed to obey 
those who are set over them, inasmuch as the Master, 
Jesus, was made obedient in al) the relations of life to 
those who had the right to command him. 

He entered upon citizen life—and that at a time of the 
world when it was no small thing to live as a citizen. 
Augustus Cesar ruled the world. There was but one 
government, substantially. In every nation there was 
a mixture of almost every other. This was particularly 
the case in Palestine, which was the gateway between 
the West and the East. No matter where an army was 
to go, it went through Palestine; and wherever it went 
it left something of itself; and Galilee—particularly the 
great plain of Esdraelon, in which was Nazaretb, where 
Jesus was brought up—was populated by representatives 
of every nation on the globe. All peoples went to 
make the citizen life in the midst of which our Saviour 
dwelt, Therefore he saw every phase of human ex- 
perience, home and foreign. He met there tbe Italian, 
the Gallic, the Persian, the Assyrian and the Egyptian 
peculiarities of life. Every kind of life that was known 
to antiquity he met in bis own immediate neighborhood. 
He became familiar with the speech and customs and 
habits of the different nations. He entered upon the 
experience of every side of buman life. And if there 
were those who saw more places than be did, there was 
scarcely anyone who saw a greater variety of the experi- 
ences of the world than he saw in his own provincial 
life. His was a life among representatives from the 
different countries of the globe. 

He was obliged, day by day, to maintain his existence 
by labor. By the sweat of the brow do men eat; and 
Christ set himself forth as a friend of mankind in this 
respect. Coming into the world as a child comes, he 
went, as I have said, through all the stages of childhood 
that every human being must, and came into citizen 
life asa friend of men, and came into it through the 
door of poverty, with the experienve of constant labor; 
and he continued that experience, maintaining himself 
by labor, until be was thirty years of age. And there 
is no want, no grinding wrong, there is no oppression, 
there is no lack of food, there is no absence of apprecia- 
tion, there is no exclusion from civil control, there is no 
position that any man on earth sustains to-day, that 
was not sustained by Him to whom we pray in heaven. 

And when, in adult life, he entered more especially 
upon his moral errand, he had every form of tria! 
which belongs to universal human nature. He knew 
what anger was. He knew what weariness from over- 
work was. He had within bim the strife of passivns, 
as we have. He knew what it was to be impelled by 
the tendencies of pride. He knew what it was to 
have excited in him evil imvulses. He knew what it 
was to be obliged to put down appetites and passions. 
Otherwise, bow could he have been in sympathy with 
the struggles of the buman race in their efforts to over- 
come these things? If he had no strife with his own 
body, with his own passions and appetites, with his own 
wrong tendencies, how could he have been qualified for 
his great mission as the Friend and Sympathizer of men 
in all their experiences? 

It is true that he did not enter into all the relation- 
ships of human life; it is true that he never founded a 
family; it is true that he bad no experience as a hus- 
band or father; but it is not true that any feeling which 
is developed by the relation of husband or father was 
not touched in him. It is not of so much importance 
that he should have been in every relation of life as that 
he sbould bave had wrought upon his nature all the 
effects which are wrought_upon human beings in the 
various relations of life. J 

There are but a few strings to a harp; but there are 
ten thousand tunes that may be played upon those few 
strings. Though they are few they serve a great vari- 
ety of uses in their musical function. So, although the 
relations which Christ held were limited, his experiences 
were unlimited. There was no experience that belongs 


to any relation which he did not pass through. And 
when it is said that he was tempted (that is, tried, put to 
the test) in al) points as we are, it is not meant that he was 
tempted in every circumstance as we are. He never 
sat in a movarch’s chair. He never occupied a jailer’s 
place. He never whipped the back of a prisoner in a 
dungeon. He never drove slaves by the lash to their 
work in the field. Nor was be ever a slave lashed to his 
toil. There were thousands of experiences that did not 
come to him just as they do to men. But there is nota 
feeling that enters the soul of a man that he did not 
know. If there were some experiences that be did pot 
have in just the same way that men have them, he 
had them in some other way. There is not a feeling 
that vibrates in the consciousness of any human being 
that did not vibrate io his consciousness. He was tried 
in all faculties as we are, and he was able to endure 
the trial. 

The external trials of adult life he had in common 
with us. Are you acquainted with poverty? So was 
he. Are you homeless’ So was be. Are you hungry 
and thirsty? He often hungered and thirsted. Are you 
ignorant of where to look for bread? He often begged 
the bread that he ate. Are you with ut a resting-place 
in the world?’ Listen to him as with inimitable pathos 
he says, ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head.” Are you overtusked through excess of 
labor? He fell asleep while yet the sbip was on the 
sea. He knew what weariness was. He knew what 
unrest was. 

He knew the whole round of those feelings and ex- 
periences which belong to universal bumanity. He 
knew the joy and exhilaration of enthusiasm. He was 
himself a blessed enthusiast. He was surrounded by 
those who were enthuiastic. In the early days of his 
ministry in Galilee he was followed by multitudes of 
men and women who pressed upon him, and gave the 
best treasure of their heart to him. No city was 
large enough to accomodate his audiences. No high- 
way was capacious enough to hold those who thronged 
about him. The government was alarmed at the 
greatness of the crowds that flocked out to meet him. 
It became necessary that he should check their enthu- 
siasm. 

They undertook to make him king. They wanted to 
crown him. There was nothing between him and the 
throne but himself. He knew the whole measure of 
their strength and weakness, and defeated their purpose. 
There is no man on earth that bas been caught up asd 
whirled in the current of the feelings of men whose 
experience bas not been felt by him that sits at the right 
hand of God. 

He knew what was the bitterness of trouble at home. 
He knew what it was to have his own mother turn 
against him. He knew what it was to stand in the 
midst of the enthusiastic confidence of thousands, and 
find his very brothers and sisters to be without faith in 
bim. ‘* Neither did his brethren believe in him,” is the 
simple record. When, in the excess of his labor, he 
stood teaching in a great multitude, one came to bim 
and said that his mother and brethren stood outside 
desiring to speak with him. We are not left in doubt 
as to their errand. They bad said among themselves, 
‘*The man is crazy; he is beside himself: let us take 
him, and carry him home, and shut him up;” and they 
stood outside and sent that message to him; and when 
he had heard it he made this declaration, which is most 
glorious from one point of view, and most pitiful from 
another: ‘‘Who is my mother? and who are my 
brethren?” ‘* Whosoever shall do the will of my 
father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” It was as if he had said, ‘‘ Those 
that are my earthly parents and brethren are not mine 
spiritually; they live so far down that they are sepa- 
rated from me; but whoever in al) the world lives near 
to God is my mother, my brother, my sister.” 

He knew what it was, having been exalted to the 
very top of popularity, to be thrown down to the very 
bottom of unpopularity. He saw when the full tide 
came, and when it turned. He saw it as a man, and he 
felt it. If he had simply seen it as a divine personage, 
and seen through it all, and banished it from his mind 
as unworthy of his thought, without feeling it, then he 
would not have been tried as men are tried in this 
world; but he fed it in its full force. 

When he bad fed the five th usand, and they sought 
to take him and make him a king, and be absolutely 
refused to be put in the asce: dant, the people forsook 
him on every side; and when he went back to the west- 
ern coast of the lake he found tbat emissaries had 
turned the minds of his countrymen against him; and 
then it was that he went, not inte Tyre and Sidon, but 
to the border lines of Tyre and Sidon, and sought the 
solitude of the mountain, that men might not know 
where he was. Then it was, also, that, with a bitter 
sense of being rejected by his people, he found consola- 
tion in the Transfiguration. So deeply were bis feelings 
wounded tbat he retired from society, and had an open- 
ing of the heavens, as it were, vouchsafed to him, that 


he might reinstate his life by the glories of the invisible 
and the divine. 

He knew what it was to be obliged to associate with 
men who were infinitely inferior to him. He knew 
what it was to consort with those who were stupid and 
dull, but who nevertheless were to be borne with. And 
he knew the other extreme. He knew the captiousness 
and the acuteness of those who were cultured. He 
knew not only the sharp, cutting edge of education, but 
the dull, blunt edge of ignorance. He had commerce 
both with the learned men of the temple and with tbe 
uncultured men of Galilee. 

He knew what it was to be tried by those on whom 
he leaned. He knew what it was to suffer by reason of 
those to whom be had given every token of affection. 
His own disciples to whom he had opened his heart and 
his bosom—how worldly they were! How they quar- 
reled over the loaves and fishes! How they strove for 
the best places! You remember the mother who took 
her two sons to Christ that they might sit on his right 
hand and on his left, when he should come into the 
royalty which they expected he was about to enter 
upon. And on his last march to Jerusalem he was 
obliged to rebuke even John, who wanted to call down 
fire from heaven on the inhabitants because they would 
not accept Christ. At every step we find the strength 
and largeness of his nature contrasted with the weakness 
and poverty of the nature of his disciples, who were in- 
tensely dull and ignorant and ambitious. 

But notwithstanding these things it is said that hav- 
ing loved bis own, he loved them unto the end. Yea, 
when they forsook him, when they denied him, when 
they repelled him as their enemy, be loved them still. 

The prospect of death, which comes to all men with 
various terror, also came to bim with an overhanging 
gloom. No one can read the account of his appearance 
as he went for the last time to Jerusalem without per- 
ceiving this, It is said that he west before them, and 
that when they beheld him they were amazed, afraid, 
his outward aspect was so changed. He was looking 
forward to and thinking of the approach of his own 
death. And he knew death in the ways that we know it. 

He knew, too, what it was to struggle, and to lose 
hope. He knew what it was to go down into darkness 
and desolation. 

Now, all this varied experience was to make him the 
perfect Captain of our salvation. He passed through it, 
not because his nature needed it, but that there might 
be given to us a knowledge of One who was acquainted 
with the experience and condition of every human be- 
ing, and could enter into sympathy with the life of 
every human being. There is not an experience that 
ever befalls any man under any circumstances that has 
not a responsive chord in the experience of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. When the history of God’s work in the 
world sball be understood; when mankind shall be in- 
structed as to the nature of God, and as to bis relations 
with men; and especially when there is a clear appre- 
hension of that which tock place in the preparation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to be our Savior, it will be seen 
that there is no element in buman nature that he had 
not, and that was not tried in him as it is tried in us. 
There is no element in which we are called to be tested 
that he bas not been tested in, not tbat it might be 
shown that he could endure it though we cannot, but 
that we might feel that, as be bas felt the power of it, 
be can sympathize with us when we feel the power 
of it. 

Do you suppose when the mother comes to the 
house of ber child that mourns the loss by which the 
cradle is emptied of the babe, that it is nothing tbat she 
sits down over this first bereavement, and says, ‘‘ I have 
walked in this same darkness, | have felt this same 
heart-anguish. It is hard, my child, but it can be borne”? 
Do you not suppose that the mother’s arm, the mother’s 
heart and the mother’s experience bring unspeakable 
strength and comfort to the newly tried heart of the 
daughter? And while men seek, in their trials, the 
sympathy of God, is it nothing that he says to them, 
through Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Nothing befalls you that has 
not befallen me. I, too, have been tried in the very re- 
spects in which you are being tried, and I overcame, 
and I know bow to give you power to overcome”? It 
brings men into a personal relationship with the Lord 
Jesus Christ such that they feel fed, and strengthened, 
and delivered from trouble, by his immediate presence 
and act; and this is of transcendent importance in their 
education into a higher manhocd. 

That education which consists in teaching men 
through the medium of the church and the priesthood, 
so that they feel that they depend upon other men, 
leaves them undeveloped. It never leads to the highest 
form of development in the mass of mankind. But 
that method of teaching men which brings every one of 
them, high or jlow, bond or free, slave or master, black 
or white, r or poor, cultured or ignorant, home to 
the bosom of God without any mediation, without any 
mother or saint, without any thing between him and 
Jesus Christ, but with his personal consciousness throb- 
bing against the personal consciousness of God; tbe 
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oringing of men into immediate relationship with the 
divine nature—this is the supremest power known in the 
universe for the development of the higher forms of 
manhood. It may be accompanied by mistakes, dispro- 
portions, rudenesses and barshnesses; but it makes 
strong men, Where reformers, like the Puritans in 
every age, go out from forms and ceremonies, from 
pompous services, into the wilderness, and worship in 
plain sanctuaries, stripped of every other dependence 
except that of the hving, personal presence of God, the 
experience which they go through tends to breed a race 
ot men that are kings and priests unto God; and while 
| doe not undertake to say that there may not be im- 
portant helps to development in forms and ceremonies, 
| say that they are helps that ought to be thrown away 
's soon as they have brought men into direct relation- 
ship witu the very soul and existence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Our prerogatives and privileges in this matter are 
very great. We have a home; we have a Father’s house; 
we bave a Father; we have the motherly and fatherly 
heart of Jesus; and no matter what pangs we bear, no 
matter what feelings we have, no matter what humilia- 
tions we pass through, the whole outflow of our life, 
though we stood alone in the desert, belongs to the ex- 
perience of that universal flock who are as dear to God 
as the apple of his eye. We belong to that company 
whose names are graven on the palm of his band. He 
has, as it were, a miniature of you; and you will never 
be forgotten by him. In having access to Christ you 
have access to all wisdom and inspiration and power; 
and whatever hindrances may stand in your way are in 
yourselves, and not in religion, nor in the Master of all 
religion; and these obstacles that are in you are vincible 
by the power of Him who has been tried in every one 
of those respects in which you are being tried, and yet 
without sin; and who, therefore, says to every one, 
‘Come boldly to the throne of grace in every time of 
need, and obtain mercy and help.” 

I preach to you this universal Saviour;;this Saviour 
who is universal, not simply as it respects nations and 
tribes, but as it respects all classes and conditions of 
men, avd as it respects every mood and variation of ex- 
perience in each individual. He is a Saviour for little 
children. He is a Saviour for boys and girls. He is a 
Saviour for unripe youth, just seeking to enter upon the 
affairs of manhood. He is a Saviour for men in the 
midst of the duties and perplexities of early life. He is 
a Saviour for men in advanced hie, in vicissitudes and 
sorrows and bereavements, in all the misadjustments of 
society which bring revolutions and displacements. He 
is a Saviour for every feeling that arises in the human 
heart. He is the beginning and the end, the alpba and 
omega, all the letters between, and the whole literature 
which can be made from the entire alpbabet of experi- 
ence. He is the Saviour whose mission it is, through 
his righteousness (that is to say, through his nature ap- 
plied to you) to bring you home to him as kings and 
priests in the glory of the unseen world. Take him. 
Love him. Living, trust him. Dying, rejoice with 
him in the life that shall never die. 


Science and Art. 


VaccrnaTion.—In an article in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ Sir Thomas Watson goes over the well worked 
ground of vaccination and non-vaccination, concluding 
with the assertion that the operation may be performed 
absolutely without danger of serious consequences, recent 
experiments having proved that vaccination from the calf 
is perfectly safe and even more efficacious against small- 
pox than is matter from a human vescicle. He recounts 
the adoption of the system in Belgium, where it is estimated 
that enough lymph may be had from a single calf to vac- 
cinate 400 patients besides inoculating another calf. 
Each animal is hired from the butcher for a week and is 
returned at the end of that time none the worse for what 
it has gone through. 


-- 


THe PorpuLaR ScrENCcCE MONTHLY.—-The July number 
opens with an article on * Science and Civilization,” by 
Prof. DuBois Raymond, of the University of Berlin, which 
is full of fresh and original views presented with great 
force and clearness. His consideration of them is of 
course shaped by the theories of the evolutionists, and 
covers much ground that all thoughtful readers must find 
highly interesting, however some of them may question 
his conclusions. Prof. Tyndall is the author of a paper 
on fog signals, which he has been for some years investi- 
gating. The question of the pain caused by hanging is 
treated by Dr. Roger 8S. Tracy, who concludes that the 
operation is almost wholly painless, and quotes numerous 
instances to support his position. The other articles are 
of great variety and interest in all lines of scientific inves 
tigation. 


THe Appey CHURCH OF St. ALBAN’'S (England).—This 
famous church, which has long been studied by artists for 
its picturesque beauty, has of late years shown signs of 
disintegration. The walls of the nave, nearly three hun- 
‘lred feet in length, have spread so as make it evident that 
the structure will,ere long become unsafe, The walls are 


some seventy feet high and seven thick, so that the task of 
straightening them is an engineering operation requiring 
great skill and delicacy. The work was entrusted to the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott, but he died before a beginning could 
be made. His plans, however, have been carried out, and 
the worst section of wall had at latest advices been moved 
safely toward the vertical, by the bold expedient of 
saw-kerting, or cutting nearly half through the piers at 
their bases on the inner side. Of course an elaborate sys- 
tem of braces, trusses and other mechanical appliances was 
necessary in adjusting a mass of masonry of such enor- 
mous weight, but it is believed that the work will be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 


THE MICROPHONE.—The impossibility of foreseeing the 
results of scientific discovery has never been more re- 
markably exemplitied than in the case of the telephone 
leading to the phonograph and the microphone in their 
various modifications. Indeed it seems as though the 
fundamental principle underlying these discoveries must 
be simplicity itself. The latest form of the microphone, as 
described by Prof. James Blyth in a communication to 
“Nature,” dispenses wholly with battery and telephone, 
transmitting sounds by means of the electric current 
alone. Prof. Blyth says: 


“] next took a shallow box, made of thin wood, about fif- 
teen inches by nine inches, and filled it with cinders, taking 
care, in the first place, to nail to the inside of its ends two 
pieces of tin to which wires could be attached. Having nail- 
ed down the thin lid of the box, and included it in the circuit 
of the telephone, along with one Leclanché cell, I found that 
it made both a very sensitive microphone as well as an ex- 
cellent transmitter for the ordinary telephone. With three 
of these boxes hung up like pictures on the walls of a room, 
and connected in circuit, almost any kind of noise made in 
any part of the room was revealed in the telephone. Speak- 
ing wus heard distinctly, and a part-song by two voices in the 
middle of the Noor was rendered with surprising clearness 
and accuracy. 1 next removed the Leclanché cell 
from the circuit and used as transmitter the jelly can contain- 
ing dry cinders. I sometimes fancied that I beard sounds 
even with the cinders dry, but they became faintly, though 
distinctly, audible when the cinders became slightly moiat- 
ened by the breath of the speaker. However, on pouring 
water into the jar, s0 as almost to cover the cinders, the sound 
was heard on the telephone almost as well as when the Le- 
clanché cell was in circuit. I did not, however, hear any 
sound withthe cinders removed and water only in the jar, 
not even when the conducting power of the water was in- 
creased by, being slightly acidulated. In my next experiment I 
tried if the jar with the cinders would act as a receiver as woll 
as transmitter, and was not a little surprised to find that it did 
so. For this purpose I used similar jelly cans containing 
cinders both for transmitter and receiver, and included a bat- 
tery of two Grove's cells in the circuit. Articulate sounds 
uttered in the one cinder jar were distinctly heard in the 
other, and even voices could be distinguished. However, the 
results were not so good as 1 have no doubt they will yet be, 
when better forms both of transmitter and receiver are 
adopted. Here we have the beginning of a kind of telephone 
worked entirely by the electric current without the aid of 
magnetism.’ 

There seems then to be no reasonable doubt that rooms 
may be constructed with arrangements which will record 
every sound that is made within their walls, whether it be 
good or evil. 


act and Aumor. 


—Waterloo Bridge is breaking down. 

— Miss Nilsson is in Paris during the Exhibition. 

—Mr. Stanley is undergoing a shower of medals. 

—The counterfeiters are doing a thriving business in 
silver. 

—An historical tablet is to be put into old Christ Church, 
Boston. 

—The Shah of Persia uses twenty-nine rooms in his hotel 
in Paris. 

—Blue-fishing is good in Eastern waters, but mackerel- 
ing is poor. 

—The strawberry cultivators of Dighton, Mass., netted 
£18,000 this year. 

—Rev. H. M. Grout, of Concord, Mass, gets a D.D. from 
Williams College. 

—There was an earthquake at Nice the other day, but it 
was not at all pice. 

—Gen. Grant has been a conspicuous and widely recog- 
nized figure in Paris. 

—The Suez Canal earned #7,000,000 last year, which is 
ten per cent. on its capital. 

—Daniel Wright, the largest landholder in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, has just died. 

—Dr. Mary Walker is out in a new suit of clothes. They 
are more manly than ever. 

—Enygland has been taking its turn with the hot weather 
as wellas the United States. 

—New Jersey manufactures more window-glass than 
any other State in the Union. 

—Commodore Parker has assumed command of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

—The old French tapestries in the Gregory collection 
lately sold in London brought $70,000, 

—President Strong, of Carlton College, Minn., is on his 
way to Europe for a six months’ absence. 

—The slip of ivy planted at Yale on Class Day was sent 
from Stratford-on-Avon by Miss Kate Field. 

—Now is the time to write to your cousins in the country 
and ask when they would like to have you come. 

—1.4)) signatures to the total abstinence pledge were 
lately obtained by a_single solicitor in Great Falls, N.H. 

—Nast says $300 a night would not tempt him to lecture. 
He likes his home too much to be dragged away from it, 


—Mr. Keith Johnstone is going to take command of the 
Royal Geographical Society's expedition to Central Africa. 

—Henry o. Bohn, the London bookseller, has a wonder- 
ful collection of ceramics, which is now to be sold at 
auction. 

—The process of carving up Turkey goes steadily on, and 
it now looks as if there would be a pretty clean picking of 
the bones. 

—The lecture bureaus are already busy with their ar- 
rangements for next season, and appetizing announcements 
are circulating. 

—Bismarck wants the Crown Prince to pay a_ six 
months’ visit to the United States, accompanied by a nu- 
merous retinue. 

—The experiment of heating the town of Lockport, N-Y., 
by steam from a common source succeeded, so it is said, 
to admiration. 

—The New York and New England R. R. is going for- 
ward by aid of private capital, which, on the whole, is 
better than State aid. 

—The Empress Bridge over the Sutlej River in India, 
just opened for traffic, was sixteen years in building, and 
cost $3,422,000, It is 4,000 feet long. 

—Mrs. A. A. Livermore is the most popular woman 
lecturer in the country. She made $18,000 last year, and 
is now in Europe with her husband spending it. 

—Elaborate tables of the world’s commerce show that 
imports exceed exports by ®805,000,000, and the statisticians 
are puzzled to know who pockets the difference. 

—Ground was broken on the Fourth of July for the new 
narrow -gauge railroad from Phillips to Farmington, Maine. 
This will be the favorite route to the Rangeley Lakes. 

—It is much easier for the Berlin Congress to vote for a 
war indemnity than it will be for Turkey to raise the 
wherewithal to pay it. Singularly inconsiderate these 
Congresses, 

—Mr. Edison has been so phenomenally successful in 
developing sound that the Metropolitan Railroad has en- 
gaged his services tostop noise. Two very different things, 
by the way—nvise and sound. 

—Gortschakoff is courtly and charming; Schouvaloff 
white-haired, handsome and fifty-five; Beaconstield old 
and haggard: Bismarck old, solemn and scrutinizing; and 
Andrassy fascinating in general and in particular. 

—The city of Paris has an income of nearly $1,500,000 
from its gas companies. New York pays over 2600,000, 
and is not half so well lighted as Paris. The latter, how- 
ever, promises soon to have the electric light. Besides, 
France has not been a Republic so long as we have. 

—A German paper was se unfortunate as to print asa 
mysterious advertisement the words *‘To-morrow after- 
noon” on the day before the attempt onthe Emperor's life. 
Of course the editor was arrested, but succeeded in proving 
his innocence of any complicity with Nobiling. 

—Mr. Thomas Ewing Sherman, the eldest son of General 
Sherman, has gone to England to become a novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus. He is now in his twenty-second year, 
and has taken this step with the consent of his parents, 
though not with their hearty and sympathetic approbation. 

—Rumor has it that the private papers of Pius LX. re- 
veal negotiations with Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon ILL, 
looking to amicable relations. Of course, if such papers had 
existed, the Jesuits would have taken good care that they 
should never be heard of; so we may safely assume that 
there is nothing in it. | 

—The annual effort to reform the Democratic party in 
this city was inangurated last week at Irving Hall. The 
chief motive is, as usual, opposition to Tammany Hall; 
and a declaration of independence modeled somewhat on 
that of our forefathers was read on the steps of the 
Fourteenth Street wigwam on the Fourth. 

—Mr. Randall said in Philadelphia that he “ always set 
down a man who talked to him of free trade as being 
either ignorant or a deceiver.” In New York, on the con- 
trary, he said *‘ we cannot legislate to produce results only 
attainable through commerce and trade in their largest 
signification.” Mr. Randall's views evidently widen with 
his audience. 

—New Jersey law does not permit a jury to have the 
sheriff's care during the trial of a case, hence a long trial 
like the one just ended in Camden, lasting a score or more 
days, is rather wearing on jurymen and tends to make 
them agree promptly without special reference to the 
merits of the case. Most of the jurymen in question were 
ill when the case closed, but they were prompt with their 
verdict of guilty. 

—An aristocratic English lady had her initials printed 
on the outside of her parasol in large gilt letters when she 
attended the races at Ascot this year. Of course it was a 
delicate and well-bred little device, for her friends could 
recognize her ata distance. Full name and address, with 
the “ie’’ termination on the baptismal, would have been 
more tasteful and would probably have pleased more dis- 
interested observers. 

—A Nuremberg jury, recently called upon to try the only 
surviving principal in a duel, brought in a verdict of not 
guilty. The three charges which they were called on to 
consider were, whether a duel had been fought, whether 
it had a fatal termination, and whether the prisoner was 
accountable for this result; and the mental piocesses by 
which they reached their conclusion are, to the ordinary 
mind, somewhat obscure. 

—Rochefort, the irreconcilable, 1s credited with A plan 
which will meet the views of all who have less than $2,000 
a year. He proposes a law in one section to the effect that 
every poor man shall have the sum specified as his regular 
income. Taken in connection with his former project for 
remodeling society, this would bring about a pleasing state 
of affairs, viz.: Section |. Everything is abolished. Sec- 
tion 2. Nobody is charged with the execution of this 
decree. 
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THE CHINESE FAMINE. 
By A NATIVE CHINAMAN. 


URING these last few years the rain does not fall in 
| the Chinese Empire, so we suffer from famine in some 
of the provinces. Yesterday I heard that in the first moon 
of this year the weatber was very warm in the province of 
Shan Si, and grain forwarded for the relief of the famish- 
ing people was all sprouting. When I heard this news | 
was very glad, and hoped that this year they would have 
a good harvest: but yesterday evening I told this story to 
mv teacher, Mr. Ho, who, on hearing this, said, “ Fy ! Do 
you think this a good thing“ ‘* Yes, I do,” replied L. 
Then he began to tell me that the reason of its sprouting 
was that the officers in charge of its transport, after pilfer- 
ing from this food grain granted by the Emperor in relief, 
had added some water to the rest, so as to make it swell, 
in order to wake up the amount of it. A rich scholar was 
engaged by the high authorities in concert with the deputed 
officer to carry out the various measures of relief. The 
scholar exercised close supervision Over the officer, for the 
latter wished to put some water in the grain; finally the 
scholar wished to inform the high authorities of this prac- 
tice, whereupon the officer followed the better counsels of 
the scholar. This sprouting of the grain, then, instead of 
being a good sign, is evidence, on the contrary, of a harm 
done to the people. Fy! How can heaven bestow rain ‘ 
Well, what make the Shan Si suffer from the famine 
so severely while the other provinces are not so pinched is 
that they sow opium. In common years they kept no 
store provisions. They can enjoy their gain from opium, 
and with the surplus buy food of the neighboring provin- 
ces; then what happy lives are there! But this year the 
neighboring provinces have not enough food to supply 
them, so that now many Shan Si people have perished, 
notwithstanding that they have stored money in their 
houses, and wear silks and satins and precious stones and 
jewels on their person. 

Of whose doing is the harm done to them’ Of their own 
doing, not others, but they are stupid people that they 
never thought of this harm before; yet if the authorities 
had been wise they would surely have thought of this 
beforehand. 

Now, the authorities receive salary from the Emperor, 
whose is the responsibility of protecting the people from 
harm. But some one answers me, “* The authorities do 
adopt measures to protect the people from harm, they now 
present to the Throne a memorial representing that the 
distilleries should be shut up and prohibited, because 
they waste many myriad piculs of grain every month.” 
But this is only one measure of protection. At provent 
radical measure of relief would be the prohibition of 
the native growth of opium in Shan Si. While this 
ig not dune the people will pursue their gain, as the 
water runs to the deep. If next year is a good one 
they will surely follow their old way of making a living, 
just as the proverb says, ‘*‘ When a man’s ulcer is well he 
forgets the pain of it.” According to my stupid opinion 
the proper thing is to increase the taxes and duties in one 
or two mace of silver per picul quarterly, this amounting 
to an increase of four+e eight mace annually. This would 
not do much harm to the merchant, and it would not be 
impossible to carry into practice with the help of the 
Treaty Powers, as the amount of increase being so little 
it would not seem to advantage China so very much; but 
should this plan be followed, after twenty or thirty years 
the duty would have been increased by twelve or twenty- 
four taels. 

And furthermore I would collect license fees monthly on 
the warehouse according to the following scale: that the 
storing opium in the Chinese territory, fifty tiao; large 
drug shops, ten tiao; small shops, five tiao; and opium 
divans, twenty-five cash daily, upon opening their shops, 
whether they sold anything or not. The taxes would be 
80 heavy that the price must be raised, so that the poor 
smoker would naturally have to give up his habit; there 
only remains the rich who could smoke it, the price of 
opium being so high, even those rich enough to smoke it 
would gradually diminish their amount smoked, and the 
man who had not fallen into the habit would not taste it 
as it would be sodear. And I would establish an opium 
refuge and reformatory for the poor smoker. The duties 
collected on these shops, etc., as above might be used to 
meet the running expenses of these. Should my line be 
followed I fancy the opium will only be used as medicine, 
and we Chinese will escape somewhat the sufferings the 
poison entails. 

PEKIN, China. 


WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
[FROM A ROMAN CATH( LIC LAYMAN. ] 
To The Editor of The Christian Union: 


DEAR Sir: I find in your issue of May 22nd the note I 
sent you about a month ago, regarding indulgences. 
Perhaps you will allow me to express the surprise with 
which I have read your reply to it. In confining myself 
in that note to the true definition of an indulgence, in 
order to show that it could not, by any stretch of inter- 
pretation, be made to mean that “anyone could be as 
wicked as he wanted to, and the Pope would guarantee 
that the sinner shouldn't be punished either in this world 
or the next,’ I certainly did not mean to leave it to be 
inferred that a real indulgence could be purchased, I admit, 
however, that I did not deny it—for the reason, I sup- 
pose, that Catholics do not readily believe that intelligent 
Protestants actually mean what they say when they talk 
of the “sale of indulgences.”” I did not speak of it for 
much the same reason which might move the Editor of 
the Christian Union if he were at the same time ac- 
cused of holding unsound views on the doctrine of the 


Atonement, and of making his Sumlay dinner off of 
fricasseed habies. He might apply to one acctssation —he 
certainly would not waste ink over the other. I see, 
however, that the cases are not so parallel as | thought. 
I have, then, to add that the Catholic Church does not 
sell indulgences, that it never did sell them, and that it 
has no power to do so, Every Catholic knows how to gain 
indulgences. Providing that I am not in the state of 
mortal sin, | can gain indulgences, either plenary or par 
tial, every day of the week, without applying to any 
priest at all. And, if I am in sin, and sincerely sorry, I 
can go to confession, get absolution, and then gain indul- 
gences without telling my confessor that | have an inten 
tion of gaining them. There are occasions, however, 
when special indulgences are proclaimed— as, for instance, 
at the time of the Jubilee—at which times, if the Pope se 
chooses, he may attach a particular condition to the gain 
ing of that particular indulgence. To gainany indulgence 
whatever certain conditions are prerequisite. The person 
gaining them must be free from sin. That is, he must not 
merely have gone to confession, but he must have received 
a valid absolution. 

And, as your remark about the possibility of concealing 
motives in the confessional shows that you do not clearly 
understand what is meant by a “ valid absolution,” I will 
ask you to have patience while | explain it. Certainly, it 
is possible, though not easy, for a penitent in the confes- 
sional to conceal his true motives. He may pretend a sor- 
row which he does not feel, in order to be admitted to 
make his Easter communion, and so save his reputation as 
an orderly and obedient Catholic. He may do so for other 
conceivable motives; or, again, he may really misunder- 
stand his own motives, and, through ignorance, suppose 
that he can be forgiven for the past while not yet resolv 
ing to do better in the future. The priest is not infallible. 
Much depends on his natural penetration, aided, of course, 
by the peculiar grace of the Holy Ghost. But what is 
meant by a valid absolution is one that God ratifies. He 
has promised that the sins which his delegates loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. But they can loose none 
which are unrepented, unconfessed and unforsaken. 
Doubtless, the words of absolution are often pronounced 
sincerely by the priest when the absence of true contrition 
or of a firm purpose of amendment on the part of the 
penitent leaves the guilt stil: remaining. God knows; so 
does the sinner. The pries'’s part is to hear, to judge, and 
then either to bind or to loose. It is God who, in making 
the priest his representative, has made the duty of confes- 
sion obligatory. When that duty is honestly complied 
with, it is as certain that God forgives as, in the other 
sacrament of baptism, it is certain that he washes original 
sin from the soul at the moment when the sacrament is 
properly administered. 

Then, besides the condition of repentance and confession 
for past sins, it is necessary, whenever a plenary indul- 
gence is to be gained, that those desiring it should go to 
Holy Communion, and pray according to the intention of 
the Pope. Now, as I said, the Pope may, if he choose, on 
special occasions attach another condition, viz., that of 
giving alms, according to one’s ability, for some special ob- 
ject. That, probably, is what was done in the famous cases 
to which your “ Professor” alluded. No one is obliged to 
try to gain that indulgence. He may gain equivalent ones 
without it. But, if he wishes to join his brethren through- 
out the world in this act of devotion, he can do so only on 
these conditions. 

We Catholics, even the most conscienticus of us, find 
nothing hard in that. And, pardon me for saying so, we 
cannot understand why our neighbors should resent it so 
much. They don’t have to pay for it. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that all these distinctions are 
very fine drawn—educated people may comprehend them, 
but the ignorant believe that they can * buy indulgences 
to commit sin.” That is not true. I ama layman but I 
am busy just now in preparing some very ignorant and 
hard worked children for their first communion. And I 
assure you that they understand fully that, although the 
priest can forgive sins, yet that unless they humbly and 
sincerely confess them, repent of them, and abandon them, 
his absolution is worthless. They know what an indul- 
gence is, and how they can gain one. 

And, in conclusion, allow me to suggest that it is unfair 
to evolve an imaginary Catholic from the depths of the 
professorial consciousness, to construct an imaginary 
theology for him, and then to cleverly tear him to pieces 
for the benefit of readers who seriously believe him to be 
the type of an existing class. We Catholics are not fools. 
God is a great reality to us. We fear his justice; we hope 
for his rewards. And we have no idea that we can cheat 
him. A CONSTANT READER. 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


—Josiah L. Pickard (long Supt. of Public Schools in Chi- 
cago) was on June 2th inaugurated President of lowa 
State University. 

—Abbott Female Academy at Andover, a modest but 
most worthy member of the academic fraternity, graduated 
a class of eighteen. Among its members were representa- 
tives of Texas, Florida and China. 

—Andover Theological Seminary graduated a class of 
nineteen. It is this institution, by the way, not Phillips 
Academy, Andover, which lately received the mysterious 
gift of $25,000 from an unknown friend in Philadelphia. 
The sum will probably be used in removing a debt upon 
the new chapel and in reconstructing the old. 

—Canada contributed not only Lord Dufferin as a visitor 
to Harvard Commencement, but Principal Dawson as an 
orator. The latter’s occasion was the meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. His address was a noble one on ** The Rights 


and Duties of Science,” conservative in tone, but afflucnt 
in learning, and a model of academic eloquence 

-The Commencement of Iowa College (Grinnell) oc 
curred June 26th. Two gentlemen and one lady graduated 
in the college course, and also one lady in the gentlemen's 
course. The degree of D. D. was conferred upon Lsaac I. 
Langworthy, of Boston, and Samuel [ves Curtiss, Pyofess« 
elect of Hebrew in Chicago Theological Seminary. Beside 
the baccalaureate sermon by President Geo. F. Magoun. 
addresses were delivered by Rev. J. G. Merrill, of Daven 
port, President Fairchild, of Oberlin and Prof. Hyde, of 
Chicago. 

— Beloit College held its thirty-first Commencement Ex 
ercises July 1-3. One novel feature was an address before 
the literary societies by a lady, Miss Sarah Willard. In a 
graceful style and lady-like manner she told her story o! 
her visit to the Pyramids, closing with an earnest spiritual 
appeal. The Baccalaureate of Pres. Chapin was on ‘tid! 
liness, the Perfection of Manliness.” Kev. T. P. Sawin, of 
Janesville, gave the missionary sermon on * Christians, 
the Bearers of Light to the World.” A class of fourteen 
graduated. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon Rev. Joseph Collie, of Delavan, Wis., anil 
Rev. E. C. Kimball, of jErie, Pa. 

—Ripon College held very successful Commencement 
Exercises, June 26. There were seven graduates, three of 
whom were gentlemen and four ladies. President E 
H. Merrell’s baccalaureate on the previous Sabbath 
was on “The Scripture Doctrine of Immortality.” 
Professor Fisk, of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, gave the annual address. His theme was * The 
Duties of Educated Men to the Country.” Kev. Wim 
Foulkes, of Quincy, Mich., addressed the Society of Alumni 
on the present tendency of the times to secularize the 
college, and contended strongly for the Christian college. 
This institution, like many others, has been embarrasse«| 
by the hard times, though $15,000 have been raised during 
the past year. 

—Syracuse University closes a very successful year. 
Among the new departures has been the establishment of 
a course in civil engineering and a college of music. The 
civil engineering course has attracted nearly a score of 
Brazilian students, who express themselves highly pleased! 
with the college and city, and the success of the college of 
music has been remarkable and far beyond the expecta- 
tions of any one. At the meeting of the alumni associa- 
tion held July 2 resolutions were introduced protesting 
against the dismissal of Prof. Alexander Winchell from 
his lectureship at Vanderbilt University. Prof. Winchell, 
who is Professor of Geology at Syracuse University, pub- 
lished last winter a pamphlet entitled ‘* Adamites and Pre- 
Adamites,” which from the liberality of its views gave 
offense to the Southern Methodists and led to his dismissal 
from their institution. With the students at Syracuse he 
is deservedly popular, and the resolutions were passed by a 
large majority. 

—Dr. Whiton, Principal of Williston Seminary, at East 
hampton, Mass., has published a statement, occupying 
more than a long column of fine type, in vindication of his 
course during the recent troubles which have given the 
school an unpleasant notoriety. He writes not without 
very natural feeling, but temperately and under just re 
straint. Dr. Whiton makes these points chiefly in explan 
ation of the difficulty: jealousies in the faculty, crowing 
out of a new organization; village resentment of certain 
restrictions imposed upon the students with reference to 
conduct; the influence of one embittered trustee: and 
newspaper interference. On the other hand he claims to 
have had the sympathy and support in the main of the se 
nior class, with which his connection has been the closest, 
and of all the better portion of the students, and that the 
trustees, firmly adhering to him at the outset, have sur 
rendered at a time when they should have maintained! 
their ground at any cost. Dr. Whiton’s position seems to 
be that, whatever fault is to be found with him personally, 
the affair has now become simply a question of internal! gov 
ernment and discipline between the Principal! and the school, 
and that for the trustees to attempt to govern throwdgh him 
is a great mistake. We think so too. Whatever the merits 
of the case, however, we trust it may be speedily settle, 
and that life at this popular and useful school may resume 
its old peacefulness. 

—Among the latest of the colleges to celebrate its Com- 
mencement is Williams. The exercises were not held un- 
til July 3d, although various preliminary performances 
had taken place during the week previous. On Sunday, 
June 30, a sermon was delivered in the morning by Dr. 
Wm. M. Taylor before the Cullege Y. M. C. A.; and in 
the afternoon, the baccalaureate by President Chadburne. 
Immediately after the sermon came the annual prayer- 
meeting in Mission Park, around the monument which 
commemorates the birthplace of American Missions. Dr. 
Hopkins presided, and opened the meeting with an ail- 
dress. Prayers were offered by Dr. Clark, ‘17, Dr. Stephen 
Tyng, of New York, and Dr. Taylor. Remarks were 
made by Dr. Prime, of the New York “* Observer,” and the 
Rev. G. W. Coan, class of 1546, twenty-nine years a mis 
sionary in Persia. On Monday evening, General Stewart 
L. Woodford, of New York, addressed the Adelphic Union, 
taking for his subject ‘* William Cullen Brvant.” Tuesday 
was Class Day, and in the evening the prize rhetorical ex- 
hibition of the sophomore and junior classes took place, 
the general prize being taken by Thornton Williams, «of 
Chappaqua, N. Y. On Commencement Day (Wednesday) 
the oratorical exercises were opened by the Latin Salu- 
tatory of Mr. William Ecgar Koe, Cornwall, N. Y., and 
terminated with the Valedictory. entitled *‘The Philosophy 
of the Revolution,” by Mr. Charles Gross, Troy, N. Y. 
Mr. Gross, like the successful prize speaker at Yale, is a 
Jew. Under the year of President Chadbourne’s adminis- 
tration the college has been very successful. Financially 


there have been no losses, and it has had gifts amounting 
to $30,000, 
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The Household. 


COOKING POULTRY. 
By Mrs. Henry WarpD BEECHER. 
HEN properly cooked, few articles of food are 
more desirable than “broilers,” or young 
chickens; but, unfortunately, they are seldom pre- 
pared in such style as to develop their best qualities 
or yield half the gratification they might. Like most 
kinds of meat they are cooked so injudiciously that 
the juices are lost. and the flesh becomes hard and 
stringy. This is too much the case with fried or baked 
chickens, as well as with the young * broilers.”’ 

* Broilers” are usually sent to market too young, 
and if they are ordered by proxy, and the selection 
left to the judgment of the butcher or poultry mer- 
chant, they are apt to be little more than “skin and 
bones.”’ 

Every lady should have been educated to under- 
stand perfectly how to make a judicious choice of 
every article of food before she assunied the care and 
responsibility of a household. If she has not had this 
most desirable and much needed training in her girl- 
hood, then a course of earnest self-education should 
be entered upon and perfected as rapidly as possible 
to enable her to judge correctly of the quantity and 
quality of every article needed for the comfort of ber 
family. The mistress of every house, as far as lies in 
her power, would do well to attend to her own mar- 
keting. If she does this, let her, in the selection of 
chickens for broiling, be sure that they have been 
long enough out of the shell to furnish a sufficient 
amount of nourishment to pay for the trouble of 
cooking. 

For broiling, split a chicken down the back; clean 
and wash thoroughly; twist the tip of the wing over 
the second joint; wipe the body dry, inside and out, 
with a clean meat cloth (never with a wiping towel); 
spread it out,and witha rolling-pin or potato-masber 
break the projecting breast bone, so that the chicken 
may lie flat on the gridiron when ready to broil. Set 
itin the ice chest for several hours after cleaning; 
still better if it is left there all night, and thus be sure 
it is well aired. 

About an hour before time to cook the chicken put 
the giblets into a small skillet witha litle pepper; 
pour in a cup and a half of boiling water and set 
it where they will boil gently till quite tender. 
Then salt them; take up and chop very fine, sifting 
over a little flour. When sufficiently fine, return 
them to the water in which they were boiled, stirring 
occasionally as it thickens. Beat to a smooth paste 
three tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour, ready 
for use when the chicken is cooked. Put the gridiron 
over a clear but not fierce fire. When hot rub the 
bars with a clean cloth dipped in nicely clarified drip- 
pings or butter, and place the chicken over. Sprinkle 
on a little black pepper. Turn often to prevent 
scorching. When of a delicate brown both sides, but 
pot more than half cooked, sprinkle on both sides 
what salt is needed and a little more pepper... Leave 
it over the fire a moment for the seasoning to pene- 
trate, then put it into a steamer or farina kettle (a 
steamer is much the best) large enough at the bottom 
to keep the chicken in good shape. Spread over it 
the butter and flour that bas been made ready, and 
then cover or **smother’’ it in rich cream, if plenty, 
or add more butter and cover with milk. Cover very 
close, if a farina kettle is used, so no steam may 
escape, and set it into the receiver or lower kettle, in 
which there should be enough boiling water just to 
touch the bottom of the upper kettle. Let it simmer 
or “smother” in the cream and seasoning from fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes according to the size of the 
chicken. 

When about ready to take up, pour the gravy in 
which the giblets are simmering over it; then take 
the upper kettle out of the receiver; set it over the 
stove; let it boil up briskly two or three minutes, 
stirring the liquid gently, without disturbing the 
chicken, till it all thickens; then lift it carefully to a 
piatter on which are slices of nicely toasted bread, 
aud pour the gravy about it. 

These directions are long on account of the minute 
specifications, but the whole work can be done in 
thirty-five minutes; and if on a faithful trial this is 
net conceded to be vastly superior to the common 
specimens of dmed up, tough broiled chicken we shall 
be disappointed. For those who like highly seasoned 
food a very small sprinkling of savory herbs or a 
little tomato ketchup may be thought an improve- 
ment. 

Fried chicken should be prepared in a similar man- 
ner. Fry carefully in hot butter or lard till delicately 
brown on both sides, then treat as broiled chicken. 

Until chickens are full fleshed and suitable for 
baking this double cooking is the only way we are 
acquainted with to secure a wholesome and palatable 
article. 

When old and tough baking chickens may be pre- 
pared in a similar way, only reversing the order; 
“smothering” first, an hour, if very tough, in water 
instead of cream, and bake till well browned. 

Pigeons, quails, partridges, et¢., are delicious if half 
baked, then “‘smothered’’ till very tender; and all 
such dry meats as these birds are greatly improved 
by being Jarded all over the breasts with nice salt 


pork before baking. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Queation.—Can Charlotte Russe be madeat home and be as 
good as that we buy at the confectioner’s; and can you give 
a good receipt ? 

Answer.—To be sure it can. There is nothing made 
at a confectioner’s that cannot be made as good, and 
often better, at home by getting trustworthy receipts 
and proper utensils. 

Dissolve one third of a paper of Cox's gelatine 
in a teacupful of hot milk. Beat the whites of four 
eggs to a stiff froth and add three tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered white sugar; stir the eggs and 
sugar into half a pint of cream. When the gelatine 
is dissolved and about milk warm stir all together 
and set itaside to cool. Line a mold or any simple 
dish-a common bow! if you choose—with pieces of 
sponge cake or lady fingers, and pour this mixture 
into it. Set it ina cool place, or into the ice chest, 
and when needed lay a plate over the bowl and turn 
the Charlotte Russeon it. Flavor with vanilla or any 
other extract or flavor best liked. 

Another Way.—Dissoelve three-fourths of a paper of 
Cox’s gelatine in a gill of hot milk. Put one teacup 
of powdered loaf sugar into one pint rich cream, and 
when the gelatine is dissolved and the cream quite 
cold stir all together and set aside to congeal or 
thicken. Line a mold with lady fingers or sponge 
cake, and when the cream has thickened pour into 
the mould and set in the ice chest till wanted; then 
turn into a dish and sift sugar over. Flavor to suit 
taste. 

This receipt has no eggs. We have never tried it; 
but are told it is excellent. 

Another.—Make a pint of calf’s-foot jelly; when 
clarified sweeten with half a pound of loaf sugar. 
Whip one pint very rich sweet cream till quite stiff, 
add the grated rind of one lemon, and the juice of 
two. When the jelly is lukewarm mix all together 
and pour into forms or moulds, 


Quesation.—Is the “ waste silk"’ advertised in the Christian 
Union of any value? What is it, anyhow? 

Answer.—* Waste silk"’ is that part of the skein that 
sometimes gets “tangled” or “snarled” when being 
wound on the spools. This portion is broken off and 
thrown one side as pot suitable to fill out the spool. 
But the silk is just as strong and good as that on the 
spool, It is very easily untangled; a child can do it 
without trouble; and can then De wound ona spool 
or braided into a cut strand for daily use. 

We have not seen any for years, but are happy tu 
see some symptoms of old fashioned economy revived, 
if this *“‘ waste silk” is a_ recent idea. It may and 
should be common a sewing silk factories, but 
this is the first we hafe seen. 


Oxt Poung Folks. 


THE LITTLE CHICKEN, 
By Mrs. CHILION B. ALLEN. 
AM a little chicken, hear me peep, peep, peep, 
My mamma's gone away and I've no place to sicep, 


I feel a little lonely, but I will not say a word, 
I don't like to be a chicken, I wish 1 were a bird. 


I think I sing quite nicely, hear me peep. peep, peep, 
Or, weet a weet a weet weet, cheep, cheep, cheep, 
Now isn’t that the nicest song you ever, ever heard ? 
It is really very easy to be a little bird. 


Now, when other little chicks are scratching in the dirt, 
Or running to their mamma for fear they will be hurt, 
I'll be singing far away, not « far I can’t be beard, 
ForlI want them al! to know I'm no chicken; I'm a bird. 


What is that up in the heavens? It's a hawk I really fear. 
If I could but find my mamma, how glad I'd be to see her! 
“Cluck a luck,”’ that’s mamma calling, sweeter sound I 
never beard ; 
I'm so glad I am a chicken—I don't want to be a bird. 


THE ONE THAT RAN AWAY. 
By EmILy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HERE were three of the Peters children, and if 

there had been one more or one less this story 
would never have been told, for it was the odd one 
who ran away. 

The odd one was Marcia. Joe and Jenny were 
twins; they were rocked in one cradle, and from the 
very day they were born they always wanted the 
same things. They looked so precisely alike that it 
was a great relief to the neighborhood when Joe had 
his first trowsers, because you never could be posi- 
tively sure which one you were scolding so long as 
they both wore pink calico dresses and white sun- 
bonnets. Joe and Jenny had round, rosy faces, round 
blue eyes, tangles of yellow curls, and were, as grand- 
ma Filisdeclared, “ clear Peterses, every inch of 'em."’ 


| But Marcia, with her dark skin, straight black hair, 


solemn eyes, and quaint old-fashioned ways, nobody 
could even guess whom she was like, until one day 
grandma was looking over a lot of very old pictures, 
and suddenly came upon one which made her ex- 
claim : 

“Well, I do declare! if here isn’t the baby to the 
very life: eyes and chin and mouth!” 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Peters; “‘ why, that is Mr. 
Peters’s stepmother; she’s no more relation than 
Adam.”’ 

“The baby’s her livin’ image, relation or no rela- 


tion,”’ persisted grandma, and from that dav she 
called her Marcia, after her step-grandmother, if there 
be any such relationship. The old-fashioned name 
suited her precisely ; you would no more have thought 
of calling her Kitty or Dot or Nellie than of being 
familiar with Mrs. Martha Washington or Queen 
Victoria. She seldom laughed or cned, and never 
was astonished at anything, so you must know she 
was rather trying to Joe and Jenny, who took life in 
the most natural way, and were always ip ecstasies or 
agonies. She couldn't “make believe’ worth a straw, 
Jenny said, and always looked anc acted preciseiy 
the same, whether they were pretending to hide 
under the currant bushes from a scalping party of 
wild Indians or going inp their best clothes to a grand 
wedding in the barn chamber. So it happened that 
Marcia was left out of the play and out of the fun, and 
more and more as she grew older took to going off by 
herself and taking long walks in the woods and over 
the hills. Even grandma said Marcia was queer, and 
her mother declared she did not know what to make 
of her. When Joe and Jenny bad their bed-time 
frolics witb their father, and went away all flushed 
with laughter and rumpled up with kissing and hug- 
ging, Marcia only looked gravely on, without at- 
tempting to join in the fun. If her father said, 
“Come, little daughter, can't you give mea kiss be- 
fore you go?” she would come very obediently and 
kiss him, but she never put her arms about him, but 
stood stiff and straight by his knee. 

* Such a strange child,”’ her father would sigh, * she 
either has too much feeling for ber comfort, or none 
at all.’’ 

“She isn't like a child at all,’’ her mother would 
say, ‘there doesn’t seem to bea particle of affection 
in her nature, unless it be for that dreadful old doll 
that Jenny threw away. She actually dragged it out 
of the ash-barrel and hid it in her bed, and she will 
have the dirty thing in her arms every night.”’ 

* Perhaps if you'd pet her a little more,’’ Mr. Peters 
once mildly suggested, but his wife laughed at the 
very idea. 

“I've no time to pet anybody,” she declared, ‘and 
as for petting Marcia, why I should as soon think of 
cossetting you."’ 

Mr. Peters was a big burly giant of a man, and he 
only looked down at his little morsel of a wife, and 
smniled and sighed, and gave the matter up. 

One day, it was on Friday, the seventeenth of Au- 
gust, about eight o'clock in the morning, Joe and 
Jenny sat under the “sugar sweeting" tree. eating 
wormy little windfalls and talking between the bites. 
The gugar sweeting tree grew in the rye-field, and the 


any nearer, but it was easy to see they were planning 
some sort of fun. By and by they came back, Jenny 
picking ber way carefully, and Joe tramping steadily 
along with his horny little feet that always had one 
or two invalid toes. 

“A house in a cave is better'’n a tent,” said Jenny, 
“and we can make a reg’lar fire and cook things. I 
shall take all my dolls.’’ 

“We shall want the hatchet and the old buf'lo 
robe, and a tin pail and a fish-pole, and you get grand- 
ma to give you lots of gingerbread.”’ 

“P’r’aps we can find some huckleberries; there's 
lots over in the north pasture—— Oh my suz, now 
here's Marcia.” 

Joe and Jenny stopped short and looked at Marcia, . 
and Marcia grasped poor old Amaranth a little tighter 
aud looked at them. 

** Now she'll come tugging along,” said Jve. 

“No, she sha'n’t; | won't have her,’ said Jenny. 
“If she does, P1l—I'll give her away to the gypsies. 
I shouldn't wonder 'tall if they was gypsies in those 
woods; don’t you s’pose ®, Joe?” 

Joe nodded with a mysterious air, and Marcia 
looked from one to the other with her great solemn 
eyes, but did not say a word, and she was still stand- 
ing there when Joe and Jenny climbed over the bars 
and ran to the house. 

Mrs. Peters was as busy as three women, at least 
that was what she said, and she whisked about so 
swiftly from the pantry to the kitchen, and from the 
kitchen to the milk-room, and from the milk-room to 
the cellar, that she only heard now and then a word 
of all Joe and Jenny were saying. You see, she was 
canning fruit, and getting dinner, and setting cheese, 
and besides she wanted to go to the sewing society in 
the afternoon, and when she heard something about 
going over to the north woods and taking our dinner, 
she thought it would be an excellent way to keep the 
children out of mischief. 

“Yes, you can go, if grandma'll put up your lunch; 
put on your shoes, Jenny,’ and away she went to the 
sink with two jars of hot fruit. 

Grandma was always liberal of gingerbread, and 
the basket was filled, while Jenny put on her shoes 
and packed her young family and their entire ward- 
robe in a bandbox, and Joe kept his eye on Marcia 
who still sat by the bars leading to the rye-field. 

“Let’s go through the wood-shed “and down the 
lane,”’ he whispered, and so they did, not stopping to 
take breath until they were beyond the big mowing 
lot. Joe had the pail and hatchet, but the buffalo 


robe had been left behind, and the fish-pole could be 
cut in the woods. 
Marcia, with her eyes fixed upon the kitchen door, 


t 
rye/stabble was particularly hard ou bare feet, una 
ra 7. though\Marcia could see them very plainly where she 
: stood héiding Amaranth and looking through the 
bars, s}fe could hardly make up her mind to veuture 
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waited patiently for half an hour, and then went into 


the house. 
“Dear me, haven't those children gone yet?” said 


Mrs. Peters, stumbling over her with a pan of butter- 
milk; “go straight out of the kitchen, Marcia; Joe | 


and Jenny are going to the woods.” 

Marcia went out: what was more, she did not come 
back. She had not come back at sundown, when Mrs. 
Peters hurried home from the sewing society because 
a thunder storm was coming up. She did not come 
with Joe and Jenny, who came racing across the fields 
with the first big drops, scared out of the woods by 
the awful thunder that seemed to be muttering over 
all their naughty deeds. 

“Why, where's Marcia?” said the mother. 

“She didn't go with us,” said Jenny, guiltily. 

“She's been gone since morning,” said grandma, 
putting ber apron over her head and looking up and 
down the road. 

The storm increased every instant. The wind was 
a tempest; the lightning seemed to set the very air on 
fire; the thunder almost rocked the house, and the 
rain poured iu great white sheets down the windows. 

Grandma wiped her eyes with her old hands all in 
atremble. Mrs. Peters groaned aloud, and searched 
the house and the barn and the sheds, growing every 
moment more desperate, and Joe and Jeuny crouched 
terrified in the corver, expecting every moment to 
be struck, as a punishment for their wickedness in 
running away from Marcia. Worst of all, Mr. Peters 
had gone to get the horses shod, and nothing could 
be dove until he came bome. 

Jenny crept up to grandma and hid her face in her 
lap. Nobody was ever so naughty that grandma 
didn’t pity them, and the very touch of her kind old 
hand on Jenny's head was a comfort. By and by 
came the sound of wheels, and Mr. Peters came in 
with a queer anxious look on his face. In his hand 
he held a bundle of wet rags. It was Amaranth. 

* See here, mother, isn’t this Marcia’s doll? Why, 
where is Marcia?” 

“©, John, she’s lost: we can’t flud her; where did 
you find the doll,” said poor Mrs. Peters. 

Mr. Peters turned very pale. 

“On the bridge by Finlay’s mills,’’ he said slowly ; 
“it was hanging on the railing.” 

Joe and Jenny broke into a passion of sobbing and 
crying, but Mrs. Peters went into her room and shut 
her door. Grandma with her arins around both the 
children saw Mr. Peters jump on old Fan and gallop 
away through the storm. 

Old Mr. Finlay was busy in his mill. The rain was 
filling the creck and turning his wheel, and there 
was a long row of bags waiting each one for its turn, so 
he limped about singing and whistling. Ona pile of 
bags sat Marcia, with a great harvest apple in her 
lap, watching the hungry mill-stones, and wondering 
what became of all the pretty yellow corn that went 
pouring in atthe hopper. Mr. Finlay did not speak 
to her, but he threw her a friendly nod now and then, 
aud it was plain to see that he and Marcia understood 
each other perfectly. This was what Mr, Peters saw 
when he rushed into the mill, leaving poor old Fan 
all of a foam By the door. Mr. Finlay nodded faster 
than ever and said, 

* Come for your little gel; reckoned you'd be after 
her ‘fore long; she's a nice one, she is; me’n my old 
woman would be mighty glad on her;” and then he 
went on grinding as if it was not all remarkable for 
a four-year-old baby to be two miles from home all 
alone. 

* Where were you going, baby’ asked Mr. Peters, 
hugging her as he never had hugged her before. 

* Runnin’ way,” said Marcia, snuggling very close 
to her father’s arms. “ Tuke Marcia home.” 

What a welcome the little runaway had! Mrs. 
Peters, grandma, Joe and Jenny squeezed and kissed 
and petted her, and found out for the first time how 
much they loved her. Marcia took it all in silent 
astonishment, but when Mrs. Peters felt the slender 
arms tighten about her neck, the thin lips quiver 
against her cheek, she felt very sure that she had 
mistaken her odd little girl, and that her heart was 
hungry for love after all. 

“Pll never run away from her again,” said Jenny ; 
**she shall be in just as much as she wants to.” 

* Well, I don't know,” said Joe. “I'm awful sorry 
now, but you just wait till we want some reg’lar fun 
and she comes tagging along. It’s easier fora fellow 
to get good than it is to keep good.” 

And Lagree with Joe. 


TWO LITTLE BOYS. 
By E. L. K. 


UNT Carrie thought that Harry and Paul would 
be such nice little playmates that she brought 
them to spend a day with her; aud when she thought 
they were becoming acquainted she left them, with 
their toys, to have a real good time together. This is 
the kind of a good time they had. 
“That's my yubber ball.” 
‘It’s my ball.’”’ 
“No 'taint,”” whimpered Paul.” ‘It’s my ball. My 
papa buyed it for me." 
“It’s my ball,” insisted Harry, wrapping his apron 
tightly around it. “I brunged it wiff me.”’ 


‘“*I] want my ball; you just give it to me,” and tears 
began to roll down Paul’s little wry face. | 
Harry watched him a moment in silence, but only a , 


moment; for he had made a discovery and he ex- 
clafmed: 

“That’s my chair! You get out of my chair.” 

‘““Won't,”’ said Paul holding on to the arms with all 
his might. 

“Get out wiff yourself, or I'll make you.” But it 
was pot so easy (o make Paul get out. Little Harry 
pushed and pulled the chair, but little Paul held on. 
Then Harry thought he would try another way; 80 
he picked up Paul's horse and wagon, and kicked 
Paul’s ninepins around the room until Paul could 
keep still no longer, but ran to the reseue. He 
snatched the horse and wagon from Harry while 
Harry made for the chair, which he drew into a cor- 
ner, and, gathering all his playthings into his arms, sat 
down. 

Paul gathered his nine-pins, and with them and bis 
other treasures withdrew into another corner. Each 
little face looked like a heavy cloud. 

* You naughty boy," said Paul. 

* Ain't,” retorted Harry. ou naughtier.” 

“Til tell my papa op you.” 

* Don't care,’’ muttered Harry, “ you sha’n't ever 
play wiff my toys any more.” 

“Don't want to. Horyid old things!” 

“I’ve got more flings than you, anyhow.” 

“No, you ain’t. I got lots more than you; prettier 
ones too, but you sha n't see 

* You don't tell the trufe, Paul, you tell stories.” 

* Don’t.” ¢ 

* Don't, I say.” 

* You have n't any ball.” 

“You give me my ball. I want my ball.” 

“It’s my ball.” 

“'Taint,” and Paul rushed to take it from Harry. 
Harry held fast and Paul began to ery and scream : 

“T want my yubber ball.” 

Just then Aunt Carrie came in to see what was the 
matter. 

“Oh my!” she exclaimed, “two such good little 
boys fighting !"’ 

He’s got my ball,’ cried Paul. 

“It’s my ball,” shouted Harry. 

“Oh boys, why can’t you play nicely together and 
not quarrel?” asked Aunt Carrie when she had sepa- 
rated them. 

“He wants all my things.”’ 

‘He won't let me play wiff his toys; and that’s my 
ball,” said Harry. 

Aunt Carrie looked around the room, 

“There!” she exclaimed, “ what's that under the 
table’ It’s your ball, Paul, lying there all the time. 
It looks just like Harry's, but it must be yours.” 

“No ‘taint. | want the one Harry’s got.” 

“Well, Harry, be a good boy aud give Paul that 
one and you take the other.” 

* No, this is mine, I say!” 

Aunt Carrie thought for a minute and then she 
said: 

* Let me see. 

Harry handed her the ball, and she picked the other 
from under the table and held them both behind her 
back. 

“Nick, nick, mack, which band will you take, 
Harry?” she asked. 

“The one wiff ny ball in,” said Harry. 

* No,” said Aunt Carrie, “you must choose either 
one.” 

So Harry chose one. 

“That's the one 7 want,” said Paul. 

“Oh!” said Aunt Carrie, “you both want the right 
hand, do you? Well!” and she held out her hand 
with the two balls in it and they were so much atike 
that the boys couldn't see any difference. Aunt 
Carne gave one to each; but Paul said: 

“Is that yeally and tooly the ball my papa buyed? 
I want my own yeally bali.” 

“Oh dear !"’ said Aunt Carrie, “ why can’t two little 
boys together play as nicely as two little boys apart?” 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


JAPANESE FANS. 


HE Professor has bad to make such frequent use 

of a fan during the last week that he has thought 
it might be interesting to find out where the many- 
colored Japanese fans come from, and how it is they 
can be sold at such a very small price. He has found 
the following account in “‘Chambers’s Journal” : 


‘*Osaka is the principal city for the manufacture of 
the ogi or folding fans; the figures, writing, ete., re- 
quired for their adornment are executed at Kioto. 
The prices vary from a few pence up to six pounds 
sterling per hundred, and ovcasionally even higher 
prices are given, though the bulk consists of the 
cheaper sorts. The superior kinds of fans, which are 
termed uchiwa by the Japanese, are manufactured at 
Kioto, and are extensively used by the better classes 
of the natives. 

‘* As in many other branches of industry, the princi- 
ple of division of labor is carried out in the fan- 
making trade. The bamboo ribs are made in Osaka 
and Kioto by private individuals in their own houses, 
and combinations of the various notches cut in the 
lower part are left to one of the finishing workmen, 
who forms the various patterns of the handle accord- 
ing to plans prepared by the designer. In like man- 
ner the designer gives out to the engravers the 


patterns which his experience teaches him will be 
most likely to be salable during the ensuing season; 
and when the different blocks have been cut, it still 
rests with him to say what colors are to be used for 
the two sides of each fan. When the printed sheets 
which are to form the two sides of the fans have been 
handed over to the workman, together with the sets 
of bamboo slips which are to form the ribs, Lis first 
business is to fold the two sheets of which the fans is to 
be com posed so that they will retain the crease, and this 
is done by putting them between two pieces of paper, 
well saturated with oil, and properly creased. The 
four are then folded together and placed under a 
heavy weight. 

* After sufficient time the sheets are taken out, and 
the moulds used again, the released sheets being 
packed up for at least twenty-four hours in their 
folds. The next process‘is to take the ribs, which are 
temporarily arranged in order on a wire, and “set” 
them into their places on one of the sheets, after it 
has been spread outon a block and pasted. A dash of 
paste then gives the woodwork adhesive powers, and 
that part of the process is finished by affixing the re- 
maining sheet of paper. The fan has to be folded up 
and opened three or four times before the folds take 
the proper shape; and by the time the fan is put by to 
dry, it has received far more handling than any for- 
eign paper could stand; indeed foreign paper has been 
tried, and had to be given up, as unsuitable for the 
work; but with great care the Osaka fan-makers had 
been able to make Some fans with printed pictures 
which had been sent over from America, though they 
were invariably obliged to use one face of Japanese 
paper. 

“The qualities of native paper now used are not 
nearly so good as those of which the old fans were 
made, and in consequence the style of manufacture 
has had to be changed. Instead of first pasting the two 
faces of the fan together and then running in pointed 
ribs, the ribs are square and are pasted in their places 
in the manner described above. The outside lacquer- 
ed pieces and the fancy-work are all done in Osaka 
and Kioto, and some of the designs in gold lacquer on 
bone are really artistic; but the demand tor the 
highly ornamented description of fans is not sufficient 
to encourage the production of large quantities of 
first-class work. When the insides are dry, the rivet- 
ing of the pieces together, including the outer cover- 
ing, is rapidly done, and a dash of varnish quickly 
finishes the fan.” 

For the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia not 
less than 800,000 fans were manufactured. And yet 
the Professor remembers that he was very warm 
there. 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADE, 
My first all on the brown hillside lay 
Looking so hard and cold and gray, 
That my second it frightened quite away, 
But my whole took to living there one day, 
And though it is neither corn nor hay 
The hillside no longer looks cold and gray. 

REBUS. 


Entire I am a dangerous little creature that every 
sensible person would avoid. Put ona hat and I be- 
come an insect almost as much dreaded as the first. 
Change my hat and I will help ‘o guard your proper- 
ty. Again change my hat and I become a useful tool. 
With another hat a dying fish will show you what I 
am. With a new hat and wig I become a fastening. 

CHARADE. 

My first is a plaything, my second few play with, 

my third plays with nobody. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A fruit. 2. One of the signs of the Zodiac. 3. A 
propeller. 4. A partof speech. 5. A woman’s name. 
6. Destruction. 

The initials give a beautiful object in nature, and 
the finals where it is found. 


Pray, say, what curious sum is that 
Which equals naught, and yet 
If you diminish it one-foyrth 
A number you will get. 
Again you may subtract two-thirds 
Aud still, with all your pains, 
Although you should have one-third left 
You'll find that naught remains. 


My first a useful animal we deem, 

And by my second we may cross a stream. 

My whole in history is often named 

A British town where martyr fires have flamed. 


[ am composed of 22 letters. My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 always 
comes before my 135, 14,15. Without my 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12 we should have very few 16, 17, 1s, 19, 20, 21, 2. 
I generally manage to get around about once a year 
Explain me. 


My first’s a common city cry. 

My next an imsect ; come now, try 

And guess my whole; a clue I'll give though slight: 
It oft emits my first, a glorious sight. 


Two pronouns of a different kind 
Will show a fragrant herb, you’)! find. 
SELECTED. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIII., No. 2. 


Farm and Garden. 


THE NURSERYMAN’S CONVEN- 
TION AT ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

We continue from last week our re- 
port of the Nurseryman’s Convention, 
Thursday afternoon (June 20) the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, J.J. 
Harrison, Painesville, Ohio; First Vice- 
Pres.. T. Hubbard, Fredonia; Sec., 
W. Seott, Galepa, Ill; Treas., N. R. 
Whitney, Franklin Grove, LL; and a 
vice-president from each state and terri- 
tory. Dr. Warder then rewi the report 
of the committee on “ Forestry,” or the 
preservation and cultivation of forest 
trees. Efforts had been made to induce 
Congress to send a commissioner to Eu- 
rope to study the methods there eim- 
ployed, but they had failed. Noone who 
had given attention to the subject could 
doubt of its importance, and the change 
for the worse in the character of the 
country at the east where woodlands had 
been cleared up, and for the better on 
the arid plains of the west where trees 
had been planted, were proof sufficient, 
but the average congressman failed to 
apprehend it. The discussion that fol- 
lowed showed a difference of opinion on 
the propriety of the general govern- 
ments promoting forest tree culture. 
Leo Weltz, of Ohio, who was a trained 
forester in Germany, advocated strongly 
the great need of forest culture in this 
country, and gave facts to prove it. He 
would interest all in tree growing, and 
especially the children. He had a large 
schoolyard filled with youug trees and 
ziveu into the charge of the children | 
who took the utmost care of them, even 
replacing a few that died by raising 
little subscriptions among themselves. 

** New varieties’’ were then discussed, 
and the subject continued in the -vening. 
Mr. Weitz gave a history of a new apple, 
called the Clermont. It resembled the 
Newtown Pippin, was an excellent grow- 
er, anda fine keeper, and deserved intro- 
duction at the east. Dr. Warder also 
spoke wellofit. Dunn, of Warsaw, de- 
Wilding,”” an apple like the 
Yellow Belletlower, tender-tleshed, and 
an excellent cooking and eating apple. 
It was only locally known. George Har- 
kell, of Mass., described the general char- 
acteristics of forty varieties of grapes 
obtained by crossing various foreign 
kinds on the Amber Fox. Manning, of 
Mass., described the “ Caroline” and 
* Belle” strawberries, which were large 
in size and delicate in tiavor. Leo. Weltz 
spoke of the * Forest Rose,’ which he 
had cultivated for six years. Plants 
were hardy and fruit large, and very 
prolific. Dr. Warder praised its rich- 
ness and fine carrying qualities. Dr. 
Warder presented sample bunches of 
fruit and foliage of the **Gregg and 
Mammoth Cluster’ raspberries, sent by 
Ohmer, of Ohio. He thought the “Gregg” 
to be much the best. Meehan, of the 
“ Gardener's Monthly,’’ also spoke well 
ofit. Manning, of Mass., considered the 
“Souhegan” better than the Mam- 
moth Cluster.” The earlier part of the 
evening session was occupied by the 
reading of a paper ou “ Flowers,” by 
Major Brooks, of New York,in which he 
treated a hackneyed subject in his pecu- 
liar vein of mingled facts and fun. 

A part of Friday morning was spent 
in seeing a trial of the Whitney tree- 
digger ou the grounds of W. 8. Little. 
It is a U-shaped tool, with sharp-pointed 
edges, and rigged with two guide-wheels 
in front and two handles behind. The 
horses are hitched by separate whipple- 
trees, and two men hold the handles. 
The blade moves twelve to eighteen 
meches under the row. The first trial 
was made on a row of Norway spruce 
two to six feethigh. It ran as easily as 
a heavy plow except when a big stone 
was met. The larger trees were not dis- 
turbed apparently and could not be 
pulled up by hand, but the small ones 
showed capital roots, only the tap root 
being cut off. It is usual to have two 
men with large spades lift up the heavy 
trees. Then a trial was made on a row 
of overgrown maples, and through hard 
pulling the team worked a third of the 
way through when a stone and a big 
tree were encountered together, snap 
went a trace and crack went a hame, 
and as the rain was beginning to fall the 
experiment came to an end and the nur- 


serymen returned to hold their closing 
session. 

“Tlow best to reach the tree-planting 
public * was discussed, and the troubles 
arising from dishonest agents were 
freely spoken of. H. FE. Hooker admut- 
ted the evils, but believed in the agency 
system. Mr. Barry knew no remedy for 
the trouble. Mr. Meehan did not em- 
ploy agents, but knew of a great many 
honest ones, and even the dishonest ones 
had sometimes helped his business by 
starting a trade with men he could not 
touch, which afterwards fell into his 
hands. An agent once sold a neighbor 
of his five hundred patent apple-trees, 
warranted to grow faster and bear mere 
and better fruit than any other kind. 
Mr. M. had the pleasure of supplying the 
places of several hundred of the patent 
trees that died. Mr. Barry said th: 
frauds in the tree and seed trade were 
not confined to this country. Dishonest 
dealers from Furope came to New York 
and other large cities and practiced most 
outrageous frauds. 

* Freight’? was the last subject) Hub- 
bard, of Fredonia, said boxed trees were 
called first-class on most roads, but on 
the Lake Shore they were second-class, 
The Toledo and Wabash required prepay- 
meut of freight. He moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to coufer with 
roads about putting boxed trees at 
second-class rates. Scofield, of Illinois, 
said the high freights at the West were 
simply eating the pnurseryman up, and 
the roads were very slow in transport- 
ing stock. Douglas, of Illinois, thought 
the association could not do much with 
the railroads. When he drove he usual- 
ly gave half the road and when he 
walked on the railrond he always gave 
the engine the whole track. Mayor 
Brooks mourned over some poor beans 
which he shipped as hogfeed but which 
the railroad company insisted on carry- 
ing as good beans. Messrs. Hooker, 
Moody and Stickney thought the roads 
were prompt in moving freight and 
generally reasonable in their charges. 
The subject was finally dropped without 
resolution. 

The customary thanks to several per- 
sons in particular and to everybody in 
general were then given and the associ- 
ation adjourned to meet (after first 
taking a carriage ride about the city) in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the third Wednes- 
ped in June 1879. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


THE LANCET, 
Hunyadi Janos.— 
Baron Lieb affirms 
that its richness in 
aperient sur- 
pusees that of all 
vther known wWa- 
ters.’ 


: BRITISH 
MEDICAL 
JOURNAL. 
“ Hiunyadi janos.— 
The most agreeable, 
safest, and most ef- 
ficact us aperient 
water. 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, Berlin.—" Invar- 
¥ good and promot success; most valuable.” 
PROFESSOR BAMBERGER, Vienna.—"! 


these Waters with remarkable 


PROFESSOR ANZONI, Wurzbarg.—"! 
scribe none bu 


OFESSOR L "AL DER BRUNTON, 
Loudon. *More than its 
is anc surpas-es them in effica 
PROFESSOR AITKEN. MM: » F.R.S., 
Royal Military Hospital, Netley. “ Pre- 
he to Pullna and Friedrichshal!.”’ 
A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVEI 
ING PUBLIC. 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS CO. (Limited), London. 
FRED'KR DE BARRY A CO, 
41 and 43 Warren st... New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and ‘ ‘anedas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
Druggists. 


The Label on every genuine Buttle is printed on 
BLUE paper. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


Te produce renal sea water at will, ot. 
solve this walt tn ordinary water. 


solution possesses all the health 
qualities and touic virtues of aen- 
water. while it is tree from the organic 
impurities ef the «ur!f. For sale by drug- 


cists geveraliy. ode 
Br oadway and Barciny N.Y. 


Another Great Reduction 


PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
EVER OFF FRED 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
P.O. Box Wis. Sl and 35 Vesey St.. N. Y, 

KIGHT & CO., Brisw!, Ct 


| SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 


and not to us. 
(lub Retau 


MONTHLIES. Posta Poat 
Prepatd. 
2.65 Sw 
Lippincott's Maguzine........... 4.00 
The Maguazine........... 2. 2.76 
The Atiantic Munthly...... .... "3.50 4.00 
5.00 
American Agriculturist......... 
Arthur's Magazine.............. 2.2) 2.50 
Phrenological Journal........... 3.00 
Lw 1.6 
National 8.8. Teacher........ Law 10 
WEEKLIES, 

Harper's 3.0 
Hurper’s 3. 4.00 
Littell’s Living Awe......... 7.00 5.00 
Scientific _American.. 4.20 
with supplement, 6.96 8.2) 

Youth's Companion.............. *1.45 1.75 
1.70 2.0 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or ve 
$4); retail price, $5.00. 


+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 


Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who seods us $2). fora club of 
right copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free forone yeur. All persons who get up 
clubs in their reapectiVe towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50.. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mal is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulten§ Street, Brooklyn, 


Keep on hand a Complete Assortment of 


E. C. BURT’S 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on application, and 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and G@las« Geoeds, Majolica. 
Wedgweod ane Fayence Ware. A fne as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenges, and Elegant 


Fancy Geeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State ™.. Chicage. 


M. E. DOTY 


213 Fulten Street. near Osncerd, Hreokliyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment of Spring Goods Just. received. 
MADE TO ORD 

Shirts re-bosomec, &c. Collars Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


ICE CREAM. 


RONCALI'S ESTABLISHMENT, 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brook kiyo 

The Coolest Saloon in the City. Philadelphia 
Ice Cream, French, l5e. plate. and 45¢c. and 
‘Sc. per quart, deitivered. Churches, Fairs, and the 

td at greatiy reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creams a8 pure and superior to any other in 
the city. A. Prop., (late with Ancerses.) 


INN BROS... C arria e Makers. FACTORY 
47, 40, 5land BERK ST.; KEPOSTTORY, 
and 2) FLATBUSH AY. ‘near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, Jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ ——— buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We also apply the axzies to both 
new and already inu 


REED & BARTON, 


Established 1824, 
Manutacturers ot 


Nlver-Plated Table Ware 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would call 
Patent “C 

ERS.” These illustrations represent 
the different parts when detached. 
The lining is held in position by the 


ial attention to their 
A-LINED ICE PITCH- 


thumb-screws 
min the cover, 
4 and can be 
easily remov- 
ed, thus enab- 
ling every 
part to be 
cleaned, leav- 
ing no chance 
for the collec- 
tion of rust 
or other for- 
eign matter between the lining and 
outer wall. 
The li 
China, and 
ing ice and keeping water pure. 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Factories: TAU NTON, MASS, 


ESTABLISHED 28 EARS, 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH N.Y. 


Greatest Bargains in Linen and 
Lawn Suits ever offered. 


is made of fine Stone 


GRASS LINEN BASQUES AND OVEKSKINGs, 
ONLY $1.25 AND $1.50; WORTH ANTI? 

GRASS LINEN SUITS, HANDSOMELY EM 
BROIDGRED AT $2.50; WORTH 

PURE LINEN BASQUES AND OVERSKIEKTS, 
AT $2; WORTH 82.5. 

PURE LINEN SUITS, ELEGANTLY TRIMMED 
WITH GALOON, AT 84.50, #4, $4.25, ANI) 
WORTH FULLY © PER CENT. MOKFE. 

BOURETTE LINEN SUITS, AT $5.4). ™, AND 
$7; WORTH $10. AND 812. 

AL®0. AURBAT JOB IN LAWN SUITS, at #5, 
WORTH FULLY 8. 

PIQUE BUITS IN GRBAT VAKIETY AT HALF 
PRICK. 

LAWN WAISTS, edged with handsome EM- 
BROIDERY,. ONLY WORTH $1.2. 

ALSO, GRBAT INDUCEMENTS IN SILAS. 
DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS. LINENS, HOSIERY, 
LADIEs®’ UNDBRW EAR, LAWNS, &c., &c. 


Bend for CATALOGU EBS. 


THE ABOVE GOODS ARE FAR BELOW THE 
USUAL MAREET PRICES. 


FINE HATS. 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Menatacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 

25 Walker &t., near Charch 


XBD CARDS, with name, i0c. and stamp. 
Outét .10c. L.C.COEB CO.. Bristol, Ct. 


50 Perfumed Snow and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
name im gold or fet, l0c., Star Card Clintunville.ct. 


No. 327 FULTON 


at much reduced prices. 
to give hair a beautiful golden color. 


HAIR GOODS, WIGS, &c. 


CAMERON'S OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 
STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems ofart 
Ladies wishing @ superior class of goods should examioe our Large 8 

Invisible Llair Nets made expressly for this house. Robares Aureoline. 
Country Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended ty 


tock of Long Hair Switches. &c., 


All Grocers se 


BAKING 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cakes, 


It woes further 
, than any otber prepared. 


It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 

It is peerless and unapproachabie in quality, and any family wbo omce uses t will not 
without it, U it. 


as no equal for preserv- ° 
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Financial, 


July 1, 
July 6. 
Financial Quotations—tCold.— 


From Monday, to Saturday 


Monday. Wednesday. @aturday 

Juy!. July 5 July 6 


Gleveroamesnt 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rites.) 


6a, 5-20s. 1865. mn. 1.0. W2% ....... 
Ge, . ‘BGT. r...... ee 
Se. funded, ISK]. r. . WI ........ 
68, currency. f..... 120% 
Bids for State Bonds, 
Alabama Se, — Han Jo. '87..... 
Alabama 5e, — N.V.'a,G.R., 
Alabama — N.Y. Te, G.C., ... 16 
Ala.%s. Ala. 7 N.Y.¢é6.0 L.. W.... — 
Ala. Ba. of i8?...... N.Y. 66. G.L.. 
Ala. Se. of | N.C. Ge. cold, 
Ark. fe .funded..... N.C. fe, o10,A.40.. 
Ark. M. & LR 4 N.C A420. 70 
A.78. P.BANO. 4&4 NO 
Ark. 78, M.O.AK.K. 4 | 0.40... 0 
Ark. Ark.Jen.K. 4 N.C. és. F.A.. @.... 9 
Connecticuts...... NO. @ 
Georgiate... ....... N.C. 8 
Ga.7s,new bonds Wi | Nw. 4e.n.b.. AAO. 
Ga. Ta, indorsed .. N.C. 8.T.. @.1... 2 
Ga. Ta, bo co ao 2 
Ill. coup. t+, do do 
iit. Loen.... .. Obto 6«, ese 
Lo 52 Rhode Island ée.... 
1A. new Donds...... «South Carolina 
La.te.new Fi'g do W 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 52 AAO. W 
La. fa. Levee ds... co fe. F.A. 
La. L. B, of 7 52 do tity 
La. is, Comeel ...... 74% do Non-fund. bes, 2 
La.*s. Bde Tennesseets.old... 
Mich %e is878-79..... GO B.D ‘4 
Mich. 18835....... | p.b.. n.6.... 4 
Mich.7s .i880........ a, “Old... 
Mo. due in isi. 10 do cone b. i! 
Mo.'s due ip inst. Mik do ex.mat. coup.. ‘7 
Mo. due in i888... 10'% do 6s. 
Mo. due *9or Was deferred bd. 4 
Mo. 6e, A. or D.C, 1924. “4 
Fag. ba. due %4-%.. small bes 


Han.4%t. Jo. due Wi" D.C, rew. ....... 
Foreign Exchange.— 
Gare. 3 Cave, 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce 
For the week ending July 6, 1878. 

Batter. — Receipts for tne week were 
There were few receipts of Weeterr, light arrivals 
of State, and a lessened business, consequent upon 
the celebration «f the National anniversary, at 
eas er prices. We quote: Fine sour cream cream- 
ery butter. 2e.; fine sweet cream creamery butter, 
19e.; fine near-by private dairies, i7@ise.; fairto 
good private d-iries, 6c.; dairy packed West- 
ern, ladle-packed Western, *el0c.; how 
grade. 

Cheese.— Keceipts for the week, boxes. 
There were sales of a few “ specials” at sc... but 
the bulk of sales were at B@8&\c. Thereare a good 
many cheese being carried over this week. We 
quote: State factory, fine to fancy, *\\@**; fec- 
tory, good to prime, 7k@8&ec.; factors, balf «kimmed 
skimmed, 

Eges are in fair demand at last week's prices, 
say i3ec. per doz. fur freeh. 

Beans.—Quiet. We qu te: Marrows, per bush., 
| Beeswax.—Good demand, prices firm. 
qnote: 64 ke. for pure wax. 

Dried Apples.—=ales of old applies, \@2@5e., 
and best quarters, last year’s growth, }«@éc. sliced 
apples nominal. 


We 


‘HOIC and SA) rE INVESTMENTS, 
7, 5. and W per cent. 
City and County ipal Bones. 
ret Mortgage Ra:lroad Bonds. 
Insurance and Bank stocks, 
light st cks and Bonds, 
City KRalire ad stocks 1 bende. 
nlerests always romptly paid. 
For Bale, at desirable prices by 4 — 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
No. Pice New Vork. 
N. B.—Investment securities our specialty for 27 
re. 


MANHATTAN sa VINGS INSTITUTION 
4 New York«K,. June 
FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
the Fifty fifth Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate 
of FIVE PEK CENT. per annum on sume of $ 
and uncer.and FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
sums exceeding $90 remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending July 1, in ace: rd- 
ance with the pr vietone:f the ‘By. Laws, 

eonand aft-r the th rd Monday in July 


next 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C.F. ALVOKD, Secretary. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreekive, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
Broadway, Brooklyn, D. 


Capital. in ip Cash..... 

Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, 1878) ..... $3,173,933 31 31 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


SEE DURY EA’'S PHOTOCRAPHS 


3 FULTON &ST., Broeklyn, and Compare 
ces with the same class uf work else where, 


Uuder Flannels, Emanci- 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


39 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Satement, Jan iat, 


Cash Capital.. 660% $500 (x 
Outstanding Liabilities, 05 


Benj. Walcott, Presiden’. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Stockiug Supporters, 


pation Suits, Emancipation 
Skirt Suspenders, Ac. 


Waists, Chemilettes, 


Dress Retorm Corset Waists, 


Send for tiliustrated Catalogueand Reduccd Price 
LIST. mentioning this paper. AGENTS WANTED. 
Alc ice Flete her alll Cc 6 b Bust st.. N. 


tas 


Just the thing every one wants, as you canni«t 
unset it— wil! mt seg in the middie oor hue around 
the body. Any lady can use it and enjoy comf.rt- 
avlie ret. Endorsed by physiians and 
meeting associations. When rolled up weighs on 

5 Ibe. and sells for $3.9. 

Agents Wanted Every where. 

Rev K. Ballard. of Ocean Grove Camp- Meeting 
Association says: ‘It combines comfurt, heaith and 
lucury. and | unhesitating’y endorser it as the beet 

article known, combin ing hamnw ck and bed." Orders 


promptly filled. 
GEO. H. HANKS, 
2 Ceurtliandt “treet, New Verk. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to Go: How to Go: How te Save Money. 


A neatly Sound pamphiet, comprising a 
ries of articles on “ummer Recreation by W. H. rH. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, H. H.,” Laicus,”’ 
Hamilton, and others. 

Price 25 Cents. ‘ 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New Verk. 


STOVES, $5.0. 


MPROVED KEROSENE ot. 
Warren st., N.Y. 


for Cireular. W. 


5 Elegant | Cards, no two alike. with name. 
post-paid. Geo. LL. Nasean, N. Y. 


Py. _BEARD 


3 


Woe 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Kev. ™=tepben H. Tyne, 
Jr... D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Kev. Lyman Abbett. |5 cents. 


No.3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country) Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really dd say 
about the labor strikes. 15 centa. 


No. 6. THh8 Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher'’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 1 centea. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series «f papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how t preach, 
but what area layman's thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND PERPLEXITIEBS. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell Clericus”). THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By tte Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregutivnal State Conference, Ohio, by B. 
L. Day. 10 centea. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD Ee 15 


cecta. 
No. | 1. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A pemphietof !12 pp. ntaining 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchel! (Ik Marvel), H. 
Lateus,” Gatl Hamilton, and others. (See 
Tab'e of Contents on anv ther puge.) %%5 cents. 


No. 12. The Army of the Republic. 
ite Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher'’s Ora- 
tion atthe Reunion of the Army cf the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 


“ent postpaid on receipt of price. 
tw Any two of the lb cent Pamphiets fur B cents. 


THE CHRI=TIAN UNION, 
PARK PLACE, New Yorer. 


USE 


Helix’’ Needles 
“old Every where. 


Ana Milward’s 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 


WHO WRITE FOR IT. 


As an indication of the standing of The wae School Times among the religious papers of 
the United States, we name herewith fifty of is more prominent contributors during the year 1576. 


RICHARD NEWTON, D. D. 
NEWMAN HALL. LL. B., 
BISHOP EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. D. D... 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, 


D. D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 


YLER LEwis. D.D., 
ROF. DA ‘LAR D LL. D., 
PROF. L. M. CURR 


LL. D., 
PROF. W. S. PLUMER, D., LL. D., 


WILLIAM C. PRIME. LI D., 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
COL. PAUL H. HAYNE, 
SAMUE DUFFIELD. 
CHARLES F. BJ CHARDSON, 


L. MOODY. 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
. B. T. MARSH. 


PRESIDENT GRANT, 
SIR CHARLES REED. 

GEN. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 

GEN. O. 


GEN. 
JOHN B 


WILLIAM W. PATTON. D.D.. 
CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D. 
ARTHUR MITCHELL. 


. GOUGH, 


J. E. RANKIN, D. D., 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT 
HE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


THE REV. E. B. RAFFENSPERGER. 
THE REV. L. W. BACON. 
THE REV. A. J. ON. 


D 
THE REV. W. L. GAGE, 
EDWARD ASHLEY 

MRS. nose TERRY COOKE. 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 
new subseriber. every week for three months, 
free of for Twenty-five conts, Its 


editors are H. Clay Trumbull and George A. Peltz. It is published by ve: Wanamaker. It will 
contain notes on the lessons for 1877, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, Prof. Ke ndrick, the Rev 
Newman Hall of London, and H. Clay Trumbull, also Primary class Be ‘by “ Faith Latimer.” 
it costs but five dollars for twenty teachers to take The Ti imes for three months on trial 

Regular subsecrip tion price, 82.15. To Pastors and Superintendents, $1.6, Spec in} rates forclubs, 


se 
schol lesson he lp for scholars publishes 


Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 


hool or class should be supplied with The Scholars’ Quarterly 
} Send seven cents for a specimen, 


The best inday- 


The best leaf—yet cheap. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philada. 


cott & Co. (Subscription 


$1200 


Ss 
SAN ANCTO RY 


AND 
SONGS, 


CHAPEL 


CIAL MEETING & FAM! 
ew York, Chiceso & New Orleanga 


LISAYA. | 


ANGELIQUE 
635 BROADWAY 


NEW -YORK. 


22 wis. 


SOLD EVE RYWHERE 


During the Summer 
will publish Articles appropriate to the Season 
A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE. 
By R. W. RAYMOND. 


The Cities in Sammer. 
The Paris Expesition. 


STAR PAPERS, 


by HEARY WARD BEECHER. 


Letters from my Library.’ by “ Larcrs.” 


“New Vork Street Laborers,” 
in & series of interviews with themselves, 


“Our Neighbors The Poor: 
Where and How they Live.’ 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Terns 83.00 per annum. postage pre- 
paid. For 4 months en trial, $1.00. Te 
Clergymen, $2.50. Sample Copics sent on 
receipt of 3 cent stamp. 

sale by all news dealers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
willl confer a favor u m the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


HOW TO BE AGENTS WANTED. 
YOUR OWN month. an Eney- 


ata of Law and Forma, 
LAWYE R For Business Men, Farmers, 

® Mechanics, Property Owners, 
Tenants, everybody.every business. Saves many 
times cost. Seiling fast. Send for circular & terms 
P. W. Ziegler & Co., 518 Arch St., Vhila., Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED for several first-class [llus- 
trated Subscription Buoks. 

Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on to J. ippin- 
ep't), Pubs., Philade! p’a. 


Salesmen wanted to sel! 
(roods to dea.ers. No peddling 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ 

address A. GRANT & COg 
2, 4,68 Home St., Cincinnati, 


Staple 


he largest, sniciest apd best representat 


in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
» paper of ita kind. 


atents. ancy Goods, Chromoa, 
ictures, RAMES. Engrs 
n Bo oka, Magazines, Papers, Stat'ry, 
pecialties, Jewelry, ‘io 


nery, 
Me 
HERAL 
in Agents’ Goods, until you have 
of over LO) res alt wanting Agents. 
Seores ate rato 
EVERY A WAKE ©: » place hi 
WIDE GENT commoanicati. a with all every- 
wie 


e who want Acenta, by sending his pe rmane nt address fr 


insertion inthe only Agents’ Directory published in the World. 
Be , drawn by Machine 

itea Tr mn ipatructi ons sent. 

ily 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 

‘epics, &e., complete, only $1.25, Extra fine, 

larce pear wood Instrumente, beautifully 

brass wheel reversible point and pencil h 
AGENTS WAN 7 ED. Cireularsa, terms, & 

particulars of the Agents’ ry, and opy 
Contes noticed), 


a pt 
L. Lt ‘SMITH, 717 encom St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Latest Article 
out and 40 be st 
Money Ma 


ree | le< to 

ent st amp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. BLU E 

297 Broadway New York 


wanting good Agents <hould . 


vings, 


ys, New Inventions, an 4 
different arti- los afvert! sed in the AGENTS’ 
Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 
Tr acopy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


ee nn ¢ out oy ment. 
in dire t 


learned in 5 min- 
SMICHOG RAPU re luced 


lished with 
jders only 22.50, 

, and a bean- 
h sample card 
f the 


# 
YOu 
| | 
| 1 
| la 
a 
| 
| 
| 
FOR CAMP MEETINC! | 
Hanks’ Patent Hammock Bed or Cradle. | = - x 
| | 
| 
| 
$$ $< 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE. D. D.. ARTHUR T. PIERSON. 
PROF. C. H. TOY. D.D j. T. CRANE. D. D., 


